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OUTLJiJE 


I  Introduction 

A    General  statement  concerning  man's  philosophy  ox  life 

1    iipplication  of  this  stateuient  to  i-alter  Pater 
B    Subject  of  the  thesis — ^The  Philosophy  of  Viialter  Pater 
1    Divided  into  five  chapters 

a    "The  Life  of  Walter  Pater" 
b    "The  Metaphysics  of  Pater" 
c    "Tne  Aestheticism  ana  Epicureanism  of 
Pater" 

d    "The  Ethics  of  Pater" 
e    "The  Religion  of  Pater" 
C    Short  discussion  of  the  material  used  in  compilation 

liiS.  Life  of  Walter  Pater 

A   Birth  and  ancestry  of  Vialter  Pater 
B  Childhood 

C    Schooldays  and  College 

1  Walter  Pater  at  King's  School,  Canterbury 

2  Pater  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford 

3  Pater  as  Fellow  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford 

4  Pater's  appointment  as  permanent  Fellow  at 

Brasenose 

D   Pater's  first  trip  to  Italy  and  its  influence  upon  him 
E    Uneventful  years  at  Oxford 

1    Conducive  to  literexy  work 
F    Pater's  stay  in  London 
G  Death 

K    Pater's  books 

m    The  ^letaphysics  of  Pater 

A    General  statement  concerning  metaphysics  and  Pater's 

attitude  tov/ard  metaphysics 
B    Pater's  early  interest  in  metaphysics 
•  1    At  Queen's  College,  Oxford 

C    Pater  definitely  breeJcs  with  metaphysics  in  favour  of 
aesthetics — caused  by 

1  His  first  trip  to  Itely 

2  His  discovery  of  Otto  Jahn's  Lile  of  Winckelmann 
D    Having  decided  against  metaphysics.  Pater  speaks  dis- 
paragingly of  it 

1    Illustrations  of  his  repudiation  of  metaphysics 
E    Pater's  repudiation  of  metaphysics  influenced  by  Aristip- 
pus  of  Cyrene  and  also  by  his  belief  in  the  subjecti- 
vity of  knowledge. 
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F    Pater's  discussion  of  Beauty — an  excellent  illustration 
of  his  attitude  tov;ard  the  abstract 

1  Bnpiiasis  upon  the  concrete  and  upon  sharp  impres- 

sions 

2  Sebastian  van  Storck  illustrates  what  will  happen 

to  the  person  who  devotes  himself  entirely  to 
the  abstract 

G    Pater  advocates  interest  in  direct  experience  and  sensa- 
tion instead  of  interest  in  metaphysics 

1  These  ideas  make  Pater's  essentially  aesthetic 

and  Epicurean  philosophy  also  metaphysical 

2  Tiiese  ideas  formulate  a  practical  metaphysical 

i^icureeaiism 

a    A  material  metaphysics — influenced  by  sci- 
ence 

H    The  conclusion  that  Pater  did  have  a  metaphysics  finds 

support  in  the  occasional  statements  in  favour  of  meta- 
physics discovered  in  Pater's  books 

1    Discussion  of  these  statements — for  illustration 
end  proof 

17    The  Aestheticism  and  Epicureanism  of  Pater 

A    General  statement  concerning  aestheticism  and  Epicurean- 
ism— the  dominating  interests  of  Pater's  life 
B    Pater's  childhood  attitude  tov^ard  beauty 
1    Sensitivity  to  beauty  as  a  child 

a    Material  taken  from  "Tne  Child  in  the 
House" 

G    Early  concern  for  beauty  submerged  during  years  spent 

at  King's  School  and  Queen's  College 
D    Beauty  becomes  Pater's  primary  interest,  after  he  is 

prohibited  from  taking  church  orders  axid  after  his 

first  trii:t  to  Italy 

1  From  1867  on,  almost  exclusive  concern  for  lit- 

erature and  art 

2  As  a  result.  Pater  becomes  an  aesthetic  critic 
E    As  an  aesthetic  critic.  Pater  sets  up  definite  aes- 
thetic principles — 

1  Abstract  definition  of  beauty  not  necessary 

2  Certain  kind  of  temperament  necessary 

3  Everything  produces  a  pleasurable  sensation — 

critic  must  reslise  this 

4  Analysis  of  impressions  necessary 

5  Confusion  of  curiosity  or  antiquity  with  beauty 

in  art  to  be  avoided 

6  Beauty  exists  in  many  forms — critic  must  recog- 

nise this  fact 

F    Pater  follov/ing  Winckelmann  in  his  concern  for  the  beau- 
tiful 

1    Influence  of  Winckelmann  upon  Pater 
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G  Tiiroughout  Pater's  books  one  finds  many  ideas  e:q)ressed 
concerning  beauty,  aside  from  those  already  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Pater  as  aii  aesthetic  critic 

1  His  interest  in  a  remote,  symbolic  beauty 

2  his  feeling  that  an  element  of  strangeness  and 

mystery  is  mingled  v/ith  beauty 

3  His  recognition  of  a  real  connection  between 

beauty  and  pain 

4  His  idea  of  beauty  as  an  ejnodyne  for  sorrov/ 

5  His  belief  that  the  perfect  union  of  beauty  and 

sorrow  is  in  music 
H    fk'flisic  considered  by  Pater  to  be  tlie  norm  of  art 

1  All  art  aspires  tovvard  the  condition  of  music 

2  Pater  puts  tiiis  theory  into  practice  in  his 

writing 

I  Other  ideas  of  Pater  concerning  art,  aside  from  its  re- 
lationship to  music,  are — 

1  Art  has  no  end  but  its  own  perfection 

2  Art  is  the  informing  spirit  of  human  intelligence 
J    In  living  his  life  in  search  of  beauty  and  in  the  spirit 

of  art.  Pater  felt  that  the  senses  and  sensation  were 
very  important 

1    Special  emphasis  is  put  on  sight 
K    Pater  following  in  the  steps  of  Aristippus  of  Gyrene  in 
stressing  the  senses  and  sensa.tion 

1    His  realisation  of  a  certain  limitation  in  a  life 
dedicated  to  sensation 
L    In  living  a  life  rich  in  sensation  Pater  desired  to  at- 
tain culture — a  wide  complete  education 

1    Aim  of  culture — to  attain  as  complete  a  life  as 
possible 

a    IiSost  perfect  forms  of  life  presented  through 
the  iBiagination — shows  Pater's  idealism 
M    Coming  quite  naturally  out  of  his  belief  in  the  senses 
and  sensation,  as  well  as  his  desire  for  a  viide  com- 
plete education,  is  his  emphasis  upon  experience 

1  Aristippus  of  Gyrene  the  motivating  force 

a    Plis  philosophy  alone  touched  Pater  closely 
b    Pater  realised  its  flaws 

2  Experience  for  experience's  sake 

5    The  elements  of  change  and  instability  in  experi- 
ence 

a    Pater  following  Keraclitus — -"flux" 

b    Flux,  leaves  no  time  for  theory 

c    Emphasis  upon  the  present  moment — reality 

of  the  preseiit  only 
d    Shortiiess  of  life 
N    Because  of  the  shortness  of  life  Pater  felt  th^t  as  many 
pulsations  as  possible  should  be  cro«vded  into  the  given 
time 
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1    Grand  passions  needed 

a    ^^isinte^p^etation  of  his  emphasis  on  the 

passions 
b    Pater's  reaction 
0    Conclusion — quotation  from  The  Renaissance 

The  Ethics  of  Pater 

A    Pater's  ethics  are  an  integral  part  of  his  aestheticism 
1    Careful  scrutiny  and  patience  necessary  to  find 
nis  ethical  beliefs 
B    Pater's  belief  in  perfection  is  the  most  important  tenet 
in  his  ethics 

1  Establishes  Pater  as  a  perfectionist 

2  Fulness  of  life  set  up  as  the  end  to  be  attained 

a    Meant  a  life  of  various,  yet  selected,  sen- 
sations and  a  complete  development  of 
man's  entire  organism 

3  Difficulty  encountered  by  most  of  us  in  attain- 

ing perfection 

C    Pater  does  admit  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  the 
struggle  for  the  attainment  of  determined  ends 

1  Ends  are  distant  and  vague 

2  Means  are  important  and  are  ignored  by  too  many 

people 

3  Bad  morality  to  say  the  end  justifies  the  aeans 

4  Most  people  concern  themselves  too  much  with 

means  and  ends 

a    Eoiphasis  upon  doing  is,  thus,  too  great 
b    Emphasis  should  be  on  element  of  being 
D    In  discussing  his  desire  for  perfection  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  tills,  tne  ineans  and  ends  of  life.  Pater  sets 
forth  some  very  explicit  precepts 

1  His  belief  in  moderation  and  temperance  is  roost 

important 

a    Reference  to  ascesis 

2  His  belief  in  chastity 

3  His  desire  to  maintain  self-respect 

4  His  determination  not  to  add  to  the  unhappiness 

of  others 

E    Pater's  desire  to  avoid  adding  to  the  unhappiness  of 
others  implies  an  element  of  sympathy 

1  Sympathy  needed  in  the  world 

2  This  element  of  sympathy  in  Pater's  philosophy 

called  the  most  fruitful  of  his  ethical  pre- 
cepts 

F    In  speakiiig  of  these  concepts  which  he  feels  V7ill  help 
make  for  a  life  of  perfection.  Pater  seldom  gives  ut- 
terance to  any  statement  concerning  actual  right  and 
;vrong 

1    Idea  that  right  and  wrong  determined  by  custom — 
one  of  the  few  statements  of  this  type 
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G    Conclusion — 

1  Pater's  ethics  too  personal  for  others  to  follow 

2  But  Pater  himself  lived  up  to  his  ethical  beliefs 

VI    The  KeliRion  of  Pater 

A    Disagreeuient  of  the  critics  over  Pater's  attitude  toward  , 
religion  | 
1    kcij  classification  of  his  religion  is  a  matter  of  \ 
opinion 

Z    My  opinion — that  Pater  vms  never  a  confirmed  \ 
atheist  and  that  he  did  turn  toward  Christianity  j 
during  liis  later  years  ; 
B    Early  attitude  of  Pater  toY;ard  religion  j 

1  As  a  boy  I 

2  At  King's  School,  Canterbury  | 

3  At  Queen's  College,  Oxford  j 

a    Pater  becomes  a  skeptic  j 
C    Frequent  references  in  his  books  to  his  religious  skepti- 
cism and  its  attendant  pessimism 

1  Quotation  from  Imaginary  Portraits — an  illustra- 

tion of  his  pessi:jiism 

2  Illustrations  of  his  religious  skepticisiii  taken  i 

froia  ii;Iiscellaneous  Studies  and  the  "Introduction" 
to  The  Purgatory  of  Dante  Aligl-iieri  i 
a    Pater's  recognition  of  an  element  of  hope  I 
in  skepticism 

D  This  recognition  of  hope  in  skepticism  and  his  desire 
for  soiue thing  definite  to  hold  by — partial  proof  of 
his  desire  for  religious  faith 

1    Through  these  he  v/as  dravm  toward  Ctiristianity 

E  The  importance  of  ritual  in  vvinning  Pater  back  to  the 
church 

1  Pater's  love  of  ritual  as  a  child 

2  Its  later  appeal  for  him 

3  An  explanation  of  this  appeal — the  senses 

F    Pater's  love  of  ritual  has  caused  much  com^ient  among  the 
critics 

1  The  opposers  i 

2  The  defenders  I 
G    I  side  Tilth  the  defenders  but  go  beyond  tliera  ir;  main- 
taining that  Pater  found  in  the  church  more  than  he 

had  expected  to  find — God 

1    Partial  proof  that  Pater  did  come  to  believe  in 
God  are  tne  passages  in  his  books  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  existence  of  God 
a    Tlie  opinion  of  several  critics 
H    The  belief  that  Pater  was  not  a  coiifirmed  atheist  also 
supported  by  liis  desire  to  know  the  truth  aboutthe 
future  life  and  his  tendency  to  believe  in  it 
1    Illustrations  from  his  books 
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I    Pater's  belief  that  certain  benefits  could  be  obtained 
from  religion 

1  Religion  enlarges  one's  horizons 

2  Religion  fosters  hope  and  inspires  chastity 
J    Other  pertinent  religious  beliefs  of  Pater 

1  Religion  modified  b/  whatever  modifies  our  lives 

2  A  universal  pagan  sentiment  forms  the  broad  f omi- 

dation  of  all  religions 
K  Conclusion 

1  Pater — one  of  those  who  make  religious  progress 

VII  Conclusion 

A    A  list  ox  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  writing  tliis 
1  thesis 

VIII  Summary 

A    A  digest  of  the  thesis 

I 
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INTRODUCTION 


Every  man,  whether  he  knov/s  it  or  not,  has  a  philosophy  of  life. 
Each  one  of  us  on  our  way  through  this  world  has  certain  beliefs  v\rhich 
govern  our  acts.    Some  people  write  dovm  these  beliefs,  record  their  be- 
liefs for  themselves  and  others.    But  the  great  majority  of  us  never  stop 
long  enough  in  the  whirl  of  existence  to  do  so. 

Walter  Pater,  an  English  scholar  8Jid  writer  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, belongs  to  that  group  of  people,  small  as  it  is,  who  do  express 
in  writing  their  life  philosophy.    By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  he  wrote  a 
separate  book  entitled  "My  Philosophy  of  Life".    Had  he  only  done  so, 
how  much  easier  it  would  have  been  for  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
his  creedl    Instead,  he  inserted  his  beliefs  here  and  there  in  his  lit- 
erary work.    To  find  them  one  must  search  through  his  art  criticism,  his 
literary  criticism,  his  imaginary  portraits,  with  a  keen  eye  and  a  tire- 
less energy. 

I  undertook  such  a  search.    And  now  at  the  completion  there  is  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  the  feeling  that,  T/hile  perhaps  I  may  not  have 
discovered  all  the  tenets  of  Pater's  philosophy,  yet  I  am  certain  that 
I  have  found  the  most  important  ones.    In  writing  this  thesis  on  the 
philosophy  of  Walter  Pater  my  aTitention  is  not  so  much  to  criticize  Pater's 
concepts  as  it  is  to  record  tham  in  such  a  manner  that  others  may  know 
what  he  really  believed.     Criticism,  hovjever,  of  necessity  will  enter  in 
to  a  certain  extent. 

As  I  planned  the  writing  of  my  thesis,  the  material  divided  itself 
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quite  naturally  into  five  parts,  each  one  of  which  will  form  the  nucleus 
for  a  separate  chapter.    The  parts  in  the  order  of  treatment  are  these: 
Pater's  life,  his  metaphysics,  his  aestheticisra  and  epicuresjaism,  his 
ethics,  and  his  religion,    ivly  first  chapter,  "The  Life  of  Tvalter  Pater", 
will  have  little  to  do  with  his  philosophy.    It  will  be  primarilya  chrono- 
logical tabulation  of  the  most  important  events  in  his  life,  followed  by 
a  list  of  his  outstanding  books.    ViOaile  such  a  knowledge  of  a  man's  life 
is  not,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  his  philos- 
ophy, nevertheless  I  feel  that  the  philosophy  becomes  more  interesting,  if 
one  has  in  his  mind's  eye  a  picture  of  the  man. 

If  the  remaining  four  chapters  were  to  be  arranged  according  to  im- 
portsnce,  the  chapter  on  aesthetics  and  epicureanism  would  come  next.  Be- 
cause, however.  Pater  was  interested  in  metaphysics  prior  to  his  interest 
in  aesthetics,  I  have  planned  to  devote  chapter  two  to  the  former  and 
chapter  three  to  the  latter.    The  third  chapter  vd-ll  be  the  longest  of  the 
five,  for  it  is  around  aesthetics  that  Pater's  philosophy  is  built.  The 
chapter  on  ethics,  which  will  follow  that  on  aesthetics  and  epicureanism, 
will  be  comparatively  short.    Pater's  ethics,  as  I  shall  show  later,  is 
an  integral  part  of  his  aesthetics,  and  pure  ethical  ideas  are  difficult 
to  find  in  his  writings.    Lastly,  the  chapter  on  religion  v/ill  reveal  the 
early  scepticism  of  Pater  and,  then,  his  gradual  tiirning  again  toward  re- 
ligion . 

The  material  for  these  chapters  has  been  obtained  from  various 
sources.    Most  important,  of  course,  were  Pater's  own  books,  especially 
Tiie  Renaissance  and  Marius  the  Epicurean.    The  numerous  magazine  articles 
by  Pater,  mostly  book  reviews,  proved  of  little  value,  as  they  are  gener- 
ally very  impersonal.    Then,  besides  the  primary  sources,  there  was  a 
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host  of  secondary  material  to  draw  from — ^biographies,  theses,  critical 
essays,  and  magazine  articles.    Of  the  biographies  those  by  A.  C.  Benson 
and  Ferris  Greenslet  were  the  most  valuable  to  nie:  of  the  theses,  that  of 
Helen  H.  loirng.    As  for  the  critical  essays  and  magazine  articles,  most 
of  them  were  too  short  and  inadequate  to  be  of  naich  importance. 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  LIFE  OF  Y/ALTER  PATER 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  LIFE  OF  WALTER  PATER 

On  August  4,  1839,  the  fourth  child,  a  son,  was  born  to  Dr.  Richard 
Globe  Pater  and  his  wife,  the  former  Maria  Plill.    They  christened  this 
child  Walter  Horatio  Pater,  never  thinking  at  the  time  that  this  tiny- 
baby  was  to  become  prominent  in  the  literary  field.    Of  Walter  Horatio 
Pater's  ancestry  his  biographers  have  little  to  say.    We  do  knov/  that 

the  Paters  were  of  Dutch  extraction,  coming  from  Holland  to  England  in 

1 

the  eighteenth  century.      In  Englend  they  became  known  as  a  highly  re- 
spectable family  of  the  middle  class.    Evidently  one  branch  of  the  Pater 
family  journeyed  to  America,  for  Richard  Pater,  Walter's  father,  was  born 
in  UsTN  York  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.    As  a  boy,  hov/ever,  he  v/as 

taken  back  to  England,  where  in  due  time  he  married  a  north  country  girl, 

2 

and  settled  dovm  as  a  physician. 

At  the  time  of  Walter  Pater's  birth,  Richard  Pater  and  his  fsjnily 
were  living  at  Shadwell  in  the  East  of  London.    The  sudden  death  of  Dr. 
Pater  in  1844,  however,  caused  the  family  to  move  to  Enfield  in  Mddlesex. 
It  was  in  Enfield  that  Walter  Pater  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  child- 
hood.   Strangely  enough,  when  one  considers  that  Pater  lived  less  than 
one  hundred  years  ago,  little  information  is  available  concerning  his 

■^Ferris  Greenslet,  V/alter  Pater  (Nev^  York;    McClure,  Phillips  and 
Company,  1905),  p.  6. 

Ibid..  D.  6. 


early  years.    We  do  knov^  that  he  was  a  quiet,  grave  child,  given  much  to 

playing  by  himself.    His  favorite  games  were  of  a  religious  nature. 

Dressing  himself  in  pretended  clerical  robes,  the  young  Walter  loved  to 

play  at  being  a  bishop.    He  loved  to  lead  a  mock  ceremony,  which  even  in 

its  aspect  of  make-believe  shovjed  a  fondness  for  ritual. 

Walter  Pater's  early  education  was  doubtlessly  supervised  by  his 

mother  at  hoiue.    At  the  age  of  fourteen,  however,  the  l8.d  was  sent  to 

King's  School,  Canterbury,  as  a  day  pupil.    Here  the  boy  gained  the  repu- 

2 

tation  of  being  an  idler  and  a  dresjner.      Yet,  in  spite  of  his  slowness, 

his  seriousness,  and  his  dislike  of  sports,  he  was  popular  among  his 

school  fellows.    Two  boys  in  particular  were  attracted  to  him,  Dombrain 
5 

and  mcQueen.  A  tritimvirate  was  formed  and  all  through  the  King's 

School  days  Pater,  Dombrain,  and  McQueen  v/ere  to  be  found  together.  The 
common  bond  between  these  three  v/as  their  devotion  to  religion.  Their 
spare  time  was  spent  in  attending  church  services;  their  spare  pennies 
in  buying  religious  books.    Pater  even  cherished  the  idea  of  taking  church 
orders. 

All  too  soon,  we  can  imagine,  these  happy  days  at  King's  School  6Jid 
the  close  companionship  v/ith  Dombrain  and  iiicQueen  were  over  for  Pater. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  June,  1868,  to  be  exact,  he  matriculated  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  becoming  an  undergraduate  along  Y<ith  A.  C.  Swin- 
burne and  John  Addington  Symonds  of  Balliol  College  and  John  Richard  Green 

Thomas  Irtright,  The  Life  of  Vvalter  Pater  (New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1907),  vol.  I,  p.  21. 

2 

Ferris  Greenslet,  o£.  cit.,  p.  14, 

3 

Thomas  Wright,  o£.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  90, 
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of  Jesus  College.      Although  Pater  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time,  Oxford 
was  to  be  his  home  for  almost  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Pater  entered  into  the  life  at  Oxford  unobtrusively,  secluding  him- 
self for  the  most  part  and  limiting  himself  to  a  few,  close  friends.  His 
studies  he  pursued  with  only  a  moderate  diligence,  preferring  to  follow 
his  ovm  interests  rather  than  those  prescribed  for  him.    He  gave  much  time 

to  the  study  of  philosophy,  especially  to  the  teiiets  of  Heraclitus,  Pi^thag- 

2 

oras,  Plato,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.      Then,  by  1859,  he  had  become  ardently 

3 

devoted  to  Ruskin  and  Goethe. 

Pater  received  his  B.A.  degree  from  Queen's  College  in  1862.  For 


the  next  two  years,  he  earned  his  living  by  being  a  private  tutor.  Then 

in  1864  he  v/as  offered  a  Fellov/ship  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  which 

he  immediately  accepted.    As  ivir.  Vocight  says  of  Pater  in  regard  to  this 

opportunity,  "He  vras  a  happy  man  in  the  sense  that  he  had  fallen  into 

4 

precisely  the  niche  that  was  most  suited  for  his  peciiliar  genius." 

By  this  time  Pater  had  decided  that  literature  v/as  to  be  his  sole 
aim  in  life.    He  had  come  to  this  decision  after  being  prevented  from 
taking  church  orders  because  of  the  atheistic  tendencies  he  had  developed 
at  Oxford.    As  fellow.  Pater  was  both  a  lecturer  end  a  reader  of  essays. 
He  was  evidently  successful,  for,  when  he  received  his  M.A.  degree  in 
1865,  he  was  made  a  permanent  Fellow  of  Brasenose. 

■'"Thomas  Tl^right,  0£.  cit. ,  vol.  I,  p.  149. 

^Ibid.,  p.  170. 

3 

Ferris  Greenslet,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

4 

Thomas  Wright,  _o£.  cit. .  vol.  I,  p.  212. 
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The  year  after  his  permanent  appointment  at  Oxford  was  an  important 
one  for  Pater.    It  was  in  the  summer  of  1866  that  he  took  his  first  trip 
to  Italy  in  the  company  of  ivlr.  ChsTles  L.  Shadv/ell.    This  trip  brought 
Pater  in  personal  contact  with  the  great  art  of  the  Italian  Henais sauce. 
The  impression  made  upon  Pater  by  such  a  contact  was  so  great  that  from 

2 

this  time  on  "art  beca^ie  for  him  the  chief  occupation  of  his  inner  life." 

From  this  time  on  Pater  renounced  his  interest  in  metaphysics,  which  he 

had  acquired  during  his  undergraduate  days  at  Queen's  College,  and  joined 

with  the  aesthetic  movement  started  by  Ruskin  and  the  pre-Raphaelite 
5 

brotherhood. 

Back  at  Oxford  from  his  Italian  sojourn,  life  flowed  on  much  as  usual. 

Indeed,  from  then  until  1866,  Pater  continued  to  live  the  more  or  less 

cloistered  life  of  a  University  Fellow.    Shy  and  reserved  a.s  he  was,  such 

an  existence  did  not  disturb  him  in  the  least.    In  fact,  he  revelled  in 

quiet,  meditative  hours  spent  among  his  books.    His  life  had  a  sameness 

about  it  which  would  have  wearied  many  another  man.    During  the  school 

year  he  spent  his  mornings  in  lecturing  or  writingj  the  afternoons  in 

4 

correcting  the  composition  of  the  morning.  knd  at  night  he  closed  his 
books  entirely,  preferring  to  spend  these  evening  hours  in  conversation 
or  in  a  visit  to  one  of  the  few  places  which  really  interested  him,  the 
Eonian  Catholic  Chapel,  for  instance.  The  suamiers  were  different.  Then 
it  was  that  he  took  frequent  walking  tours  on  the  Continent— tours  which 

"^Ferris  Greenslet,  op.  cit. ,  p.  22. 

2 

A.  C.  Benson,  Walter  Pater  (New  lork:    The  Macmillan  Company,  1906), 

p.  10. 

3 

Ferris  Greenslet,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  23. 

4 

A.  C.  Benson,  op.  cit. ,  p.  19. 
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were  always  a  source  of  joy  and  pleasure  to  hlra. 

These  quiet,  uneventful  years  spent  mostly  at  Oxford  were  very  con- 
ducive to  the  literary  work  to  vdiich  Pater  had  decided  to  devote  his  life. 
Betv^een  1870  and  1880  he  wrote  most  of  his  critical  essays.    These  essays 
were  not  at  first  incorporated  into  book  form,  but  were,  rather,  printed 
separately  in  magazines.    Indeed,  the  only  book  by  Pater  published  before 
1880  was  The  Renaissance,  which  appeared  in  1875.    After  1880  the  bulk 
of  Pater's  writing  consisted  of  only  three  books:    Marius  the  Epicurean, 
which  he  took  four  years  to  ^/rrite,  Plato  and  Platonism ,  and  Imaginary 
Portraits.    Of  these  books,  as  well  as  the  others  by  Pater,  a  v/ord  will 
be  said  at  tiie  end  of  this  chapter. 

In  1886,  the  year  after  he  finished  his  master  work,  iviarius  the 
Epicurean,  Pater  took  a  house  in  London — on  Earl's  Terrace  in  Kensington. 
Vfnile  he  retained  his  rooms  at  Oxford,  he  nevertheless  spent  all  his  va- 
cations, as  well  as  much  of  his  spare  time  during  the  school  year,  in  the 
city.      Such  a  move  was  made  easy  for  him  by  the  fact  that  his  duties 
at  the  university  v/ere  novv  greatly  lightened.    As  early  as  1880  he  had 
given  up  his  tutorship,  and  by  1886  his  work  consisted  entirely  of  lec- 
turing.   He  did  hold  also  the  office  of  Dean  of  Brasenose — an  honorary 
position  which  required  only  one  official  duty,  the  presenting  of  iiien  for 
their  degrees. 

The  seven  years  during  which  Pater  maintained  his  tovrn  house  in 
Kensington,  from  1886  to  1893,  were  the  gayest  ones  of  his  life.  Great- 
ly to  the  surprise  of  everyone  he  went  much  into  society,  probably  due 

■''Ferris  Greenslet,  op.  cit. ,  p.  32. 
A.  C.  Benson,  op.  cit. ,  p.  117. 
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in  part  to  the  great  demand  made  upon  him  as  a  lecturer.    At  this  time, 
also,  he  was  called  uijon  frequentl/  to  write  book  reviews.    During  his 
seven  years  in  the  city  he  contributed  about  twenty  long,  careful  review 
articles  to  The  Guardian,  The  Nineteenth  Century,  The  Pall  U'lall  Gazette, 
and  The  Athenaeum.    As  a  reviev/er  Pater  v/as  fax  too  kind-hearted  and  sym- 
pathetic.   Always  genial,  he  was  quick  to  praise  and  loath  to  censure,  a 
fact  which  makes  his  reviews  of  little  value. 

The  year  1893  found  Pater  giving  up  his  home  in  Kensington  and  mov- 
ing his  household  back  again  to  Oxford."^  This  time  he  did  not  go  to  his 
old  rooms  at  Brasenose  but  took  a  house  with  his  sisters  on  St.  Giles' 
Street.  Here  it  vi&s  that  less  than  a  year  later  death  came  to  him— a 
sudden  death  at  the  end^^caused  by  rheumatic  fever  from  which  he  thought 
he  was  recovering.  He  was  buried  in  Holywell  Cemetery,  Oxford,  close  to 
the  scenes  where  most  of  his  life  drama  had  been  played. 

Of  Pater's  literary  work  there  should  be  sOiue thing  said  at  this 
time.    In  spite  of  the  years  v/hich  he  spent  at  his  writing,  his  actual 
output  was  comparatively  small.    He  preferred  to  Vi'ork  slovifly  and  pains- 
takingly at  the  perfecting  of  a  few  essays,  rather  than  to  compose  a 
greater  number  of  inferior  ones.    The  gr&jad  total  of  books  by  Pater,  which 
have  come  dov.Ti  to  us,  is  only  ten.    And  of  these  several  are  less  than 
three  hundred  pages  in  length.    I  shall  name  these  books  in  the  order  of 
their  publication,  even  though  some  v/ere  not  printed  until  after  Pater's 
death.    A  list  of  the  separate  essays  of  which  many  of  these  books  are 
composed  would  be  both  tedious  and  uninteresting. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Pater's  first  book 

i  ^ 

Ferris  Greenslet,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  141. 
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appeared  In  1873 — The  Renaissance*    This  book,  a  series  of  essa/s  in 
which  Pater  tried  "to  present  a  sumiiiar/  of  the  hiuaanistic  tendencies  of 
the  Renaissance,""^  is  the  most  popiilar  of  his  books,  having  been  printed 
in  at  least  eight  editions.    Strangely  enough,  it  was  more  than  ten  years 
before  another  book  by  Pater  came  off  the  press.    In  1885,  iviarius  the 
Epicurean,  a  philosophical  novel  dealing  with  the  life  of  a  Roman  lad  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Liarcus  Aurelius,  appeared.    Pater  had  been  working 
on  this  book  since  1881. 

Two  years  after  the  publication  of  Marius,  came  Img.ginary  Portraits 
and,  then,  in  1889  Appreciations  with  an  "Essay  on  Style".    After  Appre- 
ciations, only  one  other  of  Pater's  books  was  printed  during  his  life- 
time.    In  1893,  the  year  before  he  died,  Plato  and  Plat on ism  was  published. 
This  book  is  composed  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  Pater  at  Ox- 
ford in  1891  and  1892  to  young  philosophy  students.    After  Pater's  death 
in  1894,  four  other  books  by  him  vjere  compiled:    Ivliscellaneous  Studies 
and  Greek  Studies  in  1895,  and  Essays  from  the  Guardian  and  Gaston  de 
La  tour — aii  Unfinished  Romance  in  18b6.    The  first  five  chapters  of  the 
latter  virork  had  been  published  in  r»iacmillan '  s  Iviagazine  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber, 1888. 


1 

Ferris  Greenslet,  op.,  cit. ,  p.  53. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  IviETAPHYSICS  OF  PATER 

Most  serious-minded  people,  and  especially  those  v.ho  are  philosophi- 
cally inclined,  probably  concern  themselves  at  one  time  or  another  with 
metaphysics.    For  all  people  of  this  type  would  like  to  feel  that  they 
have  settled  successfully  both  the  ultimate  problems  of  Being  or  reality, 
and  the  ultimate  problems  of  human  knowledge — -the  two  principal  concerns 
of  metaphysical  inquiry."^    Through  implicit  faith,  some  are  led  to  believe 
that  they  have  found  the  absolute  solution  to  these  weighty  questions; 
through  scepticism,  others  are  led  to  believe  that  no  solution  is  possible 
— that  the  study  of  metaphysics  as  such  is  both  useless  and  worthless. 
With  this  latter  group  of  sceptics,  Walter  Horatio  Pater,  the  Oxford  pro- 
fessor of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  would  doubtlessly  have  classed  him- 
self.   And,  indeed.  Pater  did  repudiate  metaphysics.    let,  in  spite  of  his 
condemnation  of  metaphysics.  Pater  may  be  rightfully  said  to  have  had  a 
metaphysical  philosophy.     It  is  this  latter  point  which  I  especially  hope 
to  make  clear  in  this  chapter  dealirxg  with  Pater's  metaphysical  ideas. 

Walter  Pater,  being  even  in  youth  serious-minded  and  thoughtful,  be- 
came interested  in  metaphysics  at  an  early  age— that  is,  during  his  first 
years  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    VJhen  most  boys  were  participating  in 
youthful  sports  and  college  pranks,  Pater  was  delving  into  the  works  of 

'''Abraham  WoJi",  "Metaphysics",  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  14th  edition, 
XV,  332. 
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such  philosophers  as  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Hegel.    Metaphysics  was  not, 
however,  his  only  interest.    Likewise,  during  those  first  years  at  Oxford, 
there  v^ras  perceptible  in  him  a  marked  concern  for  the  literary  and  the  ar- 
tistic.   This  latter  interest  grew  stronger  each  year,  and  by  the  time  of 
Pater's  graduation  from  Queen's  College  in  186E  already  seemed  to  have 
taken  precedence  over  metaphysics.    An  "Essay  on  Coleridge",  written  by 
Pater  for  the  Westminster  Review  four  years  later,  bears  out  this  assump- 
tion.   Here  Pater  is  definitely  troubled  over  metaphysics  and  is  3j.ready 
asking  himself  the  question,  later  to  be  repeated  by  Oscar  Wilde,  "^Vho 
would  change  the  colour  or  curve  of  a  roseleaf  for  that  colourless,  form- 
less, intangible,  being  Plato  put  so  high?""'' 

Finally,  aroimd  the  year  1867,  Pater  did  make  a  definite  break  v^rith 
metaphysical  speculation  in  favor  of  aesthetics,  or  the  artistic  way  of 
life.    This  breek  was  actuated  by  tv/o  forces — Iiis  first  trip  to  Italy  in 
the  company  of  ivir.  Shadwell,  and  his  discovery  of  Otto  Jahn's  Life  of 
'tfinckelmann.    The  influence  of  the  Italian  trip  upon  Pater — his  intro- 
duction to  the  classical  culture  and  Renaissance  art — has  already  been 
conmiented  upon  in  Chapter  I.    As  for  Winckelmann,  in  him  Pater  saw  the 
exact  image  of  himself.    Winckeliaarm,  like  Pater,  had  become  suddenly  aware 
of  the  beauty  of  Greek  art.    Its  effect  upon  him  was  immediate  and  over- 
whelming.   Unhesitatingly,  Winckelmann  gave  up  his  interest  in  metaphysics 
and  legal  studies,  in  both  of  vvhich  he  had  made  outstanding  progress,  and 
from  then  on  concerned  himself  exclusively  with  the  study  of  art  and  of 
literature.      Pater  doubtlessly  saw  himself  as  a  second  Vij'inckelmann,  de- 

^Walter  Pater,  Appreciations  (London;    Tiacmillan  and  Company,  1915), 
p.  68. 

2 

A.  C.  Benson,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 
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voted  to  one  ideal  of  life,  aiid  that  an  artistic  one, 

Li  this  way,  then,  did  Pater  turn  his  back  upon  the  abstraction  of 
metaphysics  and  face  toward  the  aesthetic  ideal,    imd,  havijag  once  decided 
against  metaphysical  study,  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  it.    As  if  he  were  trying  to  justify  to  himself  the  step  he  had  taken, 
he  inserted  into  his  books  and  essays  numerous  condemnatory  statements 
concerning  metaphysics.    For  instance,  in  his  book  Ma.rius  the  Epicurean 
he  speaks  of  men's  minds  being  oppressed  and  wearied  by  metaphysical  specu- 
lation.   'Ahen  this  happens,  he  says,  a  sense  of  ennui  becomes  evident  and 
the  quite  natural  result  is  an  ensuing  reaction,"^    Such  a  reaction  Pater 
compares  to  a  sort  of  suicide — a  suicide  in  that  nov^  this  ardent  meta- 
physical acumen  is  devoted  to  the  end  of  proving  metaphysical  speculation 

2 

impossible,  or  useless. 

Again  in  Plato  and  Platonism  Pater  reiterates  the  same  idea,  when 
he  says  that  men  are  not  by  nature  attracted  toward  the  abstract.  Accord- 
ing to  Pater,  none  of  us  can  live  upon  genus  or  species,  accident  or  sub- 
stance, to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.    Both  physically  and  mentally  we  all 

3 

need  "an  orchard  or  a  g8r*den,  vath  finiit  and  roses."      In  other  words, 
mere  abstraction  is  not  enough.    For  mere  abstraction  excludes  from  our 
lives  those  elements  of  beauty  and  sense  which  are  so  essential  for  health 
of  body  and  soul. 

Pater  illustrates  this  last  point  by  reference  to  a  seed.    Our  inter- 
est in  the  comiuon  gaxden  seed,  he  says,  lies  in  our  consciousness  of  the 

i 

if/alter  Pater,  Marius  the  Epicurean  (New  York:    The  Book  Lee.gue  of 
America,  1950),  p.  99, 

^Ibid.,  p.  99. 

^Walter  Pater,  Plato  and  Platonism  (Nev/  York:  Macmillan  aiid  Company, 
1895) /p,  159.  
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possible  differentiation  to  coiae — the  many  leaves,  the  bright  flowers,  and 

1 

then  the  many  new  seeds  in  turn.      Abstraction,  or  the  introduction  of 

general  ideas,  in  regard  to  the  seed  seeiris  to  impede  our  interest  in  it, 

reducing  "flower  cind  fruit,  odoux  and  savour,  back  again  into  the  dry  and 
2 

worthless  seed." 

Pater  then  goes  on  to  speak:  v;ith  sadness  of  this  modern  world  in  which 
classification  and  analysis  have  gone  so  far.    This  modern  v/orld  of  the  sci- 
entific spirit  he  contrasts  regretfully  ¥/ith  the  Homeric  world.    To  Pater 
the  world  of  Hoiner  seemed  a  delightful  place.    In  those  olden  days.  Pater 

felt,  life  must  have  been  a  continuous  surprise,  every  object  unique,  and 

3 

all  knowledge  still  that  of  the  concrete  and  of  the  particular. 

A  third  repudiation  of  metaphysics  is  also  found  in  Plato  and  Plato- 

nism.    Here  Pater  admits  that  in  every  age  some  people  will,  of  course, 

4 

eagerly  search  for  ulti -^te  Being — the  One,  the  Absolute.      Then,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  most  of  these  seekers  wiLl  never  attain  the  goal  which  they  have 
set  for  themselves.    Instead,  they  will  meet  with  frustration  and  discourage- 
ment.   Their  endeavor,  says  Pater,  is  comparable  to  zero,  and  a  "mere  al- 

5 

gebraic  symbol  for  nothingness."      Coleridge,  according  to  Pater's  essay  on 

him  written  in  1866,  was  one  of  those  looking  for  the  true  Substance.  His 

6 

striving  is  called  an  effort  of  sickly  thought. 

In  expressing  such  ideas  against  metaphysical  speculation,  Yifalter  Pater 


^Ibid.,  p.  139. 
^Ibid,,  p.  159. 

^Ibid. 

^Ibid. .  p.  32. 
6 

Ibid. 

6 

Vfelter  Pater,  Appreciations »  op.  cit. ,  p.  58. 
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followed  directly  in  the  steps  of  the  old  Greek  philosopher,  Aristippus  of 

Gyrene — Aristippus,  who  had  such  an  influence  upon  the  later  Epicurean 

school.    Aristippus 's  reception  of  life  was  said  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
1 

perfect  manner.      Very  noteworthy  in  this  perfect  manner  was  the  almost  com^ 
plete  repudiation,  the  strict  limitation,  of  metaphysical  inquiry.  For 

Aristippus  felt  that  the  study  of  metaphysics  bewildered  one  methodically 

p 

and  should,  therefore,  claim  little  of  a  man's  time.      In  the  school  of 
Gyrene,  abstraction  was  valued  only  for  giving  a  groundwork  to  the  Cyrenaic 
concern  with  practical  ethics.     It  was,  then,  upon  the  Cyrenaic  school  that 
Pater  relied  for  partial  justification  of  the  stand  he  had  taken. 

A-nother  way  in  which  Pater  tried  to  prove  that  his  repudiation  of 
metaphysics  was  just  was  by  stressing  his  belief  in  the  subjectivity  of 
knowledge.    Each  one  of  us,  he  says,  is  sure  only  of  his  own  feelings.  He 
maintains  that  all  philosophical  theories  of  the  universe  are  subjective, 
and  therein  lies  the  flaw  at  the  basis  of  each.    Although  this  fact  is  ap- 
prehended by  philosophers,  it  has  never  been  dealt  with  conclusively.  Those 

who  are  not  philosophers  expel  it  either  by  common,  unphilosophictJ.  sense 

3 

or  by  religious  faith.      Indeed,  the  reception,  or  repudiation,  of  any 
theory  depends  upon  temperament,  or  will,  in  the  receiver. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  Pater's  attitude  toward  the  abstract  is 
his  discussion  of  Beauty — ^Beauty,  the  focal  point  in  his  chosen  aesthetic 
way  of  life.    According  to  him.  Beauty  is  relative  and,  therefore,  the 
definition  of  it  should  be  concrete,  not  abstract.    Fnen  looking  at  an  ob- 
ject. Pater  feels,  one  must  see  it  as  it  really  is.    One  must  know  his  just 

■'•'KValter  Pater,  Plato  and  Platonism,  p.  139. 
Ibid.,  isiarius  the  Epicurean,  p.  39. 
Ibia..  0.  97. 
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impression  of  it.    One  must  ask  himself  this  question  over  and  over  again: 

"Wiat  is  this  song  or  picture,  this  engagii^  personality  presented  in  life 

1 

or  in  a  book  to  me?"      The  person.  Pater  maintains,  ^iho  experiences  strong 
impressions  of  things  and  who  takes  pains  to  analyse  and  exarnine  critically 
these  impressions  does  not  need  to  trouble  himself  eitlier  with  beauty  in 
the  .abstract,  or  vdth  beauty  in  its  exact  relation  to  tinith  or  to  escperience, 
These  latter  problems  are  metaphysical  ones  and  are.  Pater  says,  as  un- 
profitable as  metaphysical  problems  elsewhere.     Consequently,  let  such  prob- 

2 

lems  be  passed  by  as  uninteresting  and  boring!      Especially  upon  the  artist 

3 

does  the  idea  of  an  abstract  and  disembodied  beauty  have  a  chilling  effect. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  may  happen  to  the  person  viho  disregards  the 

concrete  and  devotes  his  entire  life  to  the  consideration  of  metaphysical 

problems.  Pater  pictures  for  us  the  young  Sebastian  von  Storck  in  his  book 

Imaginary  Portraits.    Sebastian,  a  youth  with  an  avi/ful  coldness  about  him, 

4 

had  one  interest  only  in  life — the  abstract.      "He  seemed,  if  one  may  say 

so,  in  love  with  death;  preferring  winter  to  sununer;  findiiig  only  a  tran- 

quillising  influence  in  the  thought  of  the  earth  beneath  our  feet  cooling 

down  for  ever  from  its  old  cosmic  heat;  watching  pleasurably  how  their 

colours  fled  out  of  things,  and  the  long  sand-bank  in  the  sea,  wliich  had 

5 

been  the  rampart  of  a  tovrn,  was  washed  slowly  dovm  in  its  turn." 

The  ' Infinite"  was  his  one  and  all.    The  little  pleasantries,  the  re- 
alities, of  the  delightful  life  of  Holland,  which  flowed  about  him,  were 

■'-Walter  Pater,  The  Renaissance  (Wev/  York:    Llacmillan  and  Company,  1925), 

p.  X. 

-^^Ibid. 

•^Helen  loung,  The  Writings  of  Walter  Pater  (Lancaster,  Pennsylvania: 
The  Lancaster  Press,  Incorporated,  1935),  p.  32. 

/^Walter  Pater,  Imaginary  Portraits  (London:    Macmillan  and  Companv^ 
1925),  p.  115. 

^Ibid..  p.  113. 
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irritations  to  him.    He  hated  every  one  of  them.    No  tiling,  in  truth,  could 

deter  hiai  from  his  determination  to  sacrifice  the  richness  of  existence 

possible  for  hira.    He  was  resolved  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 

queries  of  metaphysics — to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  basic  principles  of 

the  universe.    Such  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Sebastian,  Pater  points 

out,  indicated  a  diseased  and  unsound  mind,     Sebastian  never  paused  long 

enough  in  his  metaphysical  pursuit  to  reflect  that  if  others  had  used  their 

lives  as  he  was  using  his,  the  world  could  never  have  come  so  far  at  all. 

The  very  fact  that  the  world  had  advanced  and  progressed  to  so  great  an 

1 

extent  was  an  outstanding  exception  to  his  hypothesis. 

No,  the  v/orld  could  never  have  come  so  far  if  all  people  had  concerned 
themselves  entirely  v/ith  metaphysical  inquiry,  as  had  the  Dutch  Sebastian 
van  Storck.    Fnat  Pater  advocates  in  place  of  the  adherence  to  metaphysics, 
as  perhaps  the  paragraph  concerning  beauty  has  already  shovai,  is  the  inter- 
est in  direct  experience  and  sensation.    For,  unlike  many  critics  who 
trample  down  ideas.  Pater  had  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  damage 
he  had  done.     "But  our  ov/n  irapressionsi ",  he  said,  "The  light  and  heat  of 
that  blue  veil  over  our  heads,  the  heavens  spread  out,  perhaps  not  like  a 
curtain  over  anything! — Hov/  reassuring,  after  so  long  a  debate  over  rival 
criteria  of  truth,  to  fall  back  upon  direct  sensation,  to  limit  one's  asoi- 
rations  after  knov/ledge  to  thati" 

Direct  sensation,  then,  the  'here  and  nov/'  of  existence,  was  all-im- 
3 

portant  to  Pater.      Live  in  the  present,  he  constantly  admonishes  his 
readers  in  Liarius  the  Boicurean,  live  in  the  present  with  senses  alert  to 
every  great  impression  of  reality.    For  our  lives,  he  says,  are  but  a  moment 
^Ibid,,  p,  128. 

t»Valter  Pater,  iJarius  the  Epicurean,  p,  98. 

 ^Thid  n  Oft  ^ —  ■ 

.                xuxu, ,    p.    .JO «   —  

r 
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1 

in  the  perpetual  flirx  of  things  around  us.      Therefore,  it  behooves  us  all 
to  make  the  most  of  tiiat  short  moment — to  crowd  as  many  sensations  as 
possible  into  that  given  time, 

Vfnile  Pater  did  not  realize  it  himself,  these  very  ideas — ideas  v/hich 
will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter — maice  his  essentially  epi- 
curean and  aesthetic  philosophy  also  metaphysical.    Although  Pater  would 
have  staiinchly  declared  that  he  had  renounced  metaphysics  entirely,  these 
ideas  nevertheless  formulate  a  practical  metaphysical  epicureanism.  Pater's 
metaphysics,  vvhich  he  established  in  spite  of  himself,  is  a  material  meta- 
physics with  its  reliance  upon  the  senses  and  the  'here  and  now'.    It  is  a 
metaphysics  influenced  tremendously  by  modern  scientific  thought  and  its 
attendant  relative  spirit,      Viith  such  a  metaphysics  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Pater  misunderstood  the  old  Greek  philosopher  Plato.    As  is  so  evi- 
dent in  his  Plato  and  Platonism,  Pater,  being  a  materialist,  could  not  com- 
prehend Plato's  principle  concept — the  world  of  Ideas.    Plato's  world  of 
Ideas,  of  which  he  thought  this  vrarld  was  only  an  imperfect  copy,  viras  too 
abstract  and  visionary  for  one  such  as  Pater  to  understand.    Unlike  Plato, 
Pater  believe  that  the  only  reality  was  this  world  which  one  can  actually 
see. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  himself,  in  spite  of  his  repudiation  and  condemna- 
tion of  metaphysics.  Pater  did  set  up  a  practical  metaphysical  epicureanism. 
This  conclusion  finds  support  in  the  occasional  statements  in  favor  of 
metaphysics  discovered  in  Pater's  books.     These  statements  are,  of  course, 

1 

Ibid. ,  p.  91. 

2 

Walter  Pater,  Appreciations,  p.  66. 
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contradictory  to  those  repudiating  metaphysics,  which  were  dealt  v/ith  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

iin  example  of  Pater's  favorable  criticism  of  metaphysics  is  the  state- 
ment in  Miarius  the  Epicurean  which  maintains  that  abstract  metaphysical 
ideas  have  a  true  significance  when  these  ideas  are  translated  in  terms  of 
sentiment,    "The  metaphysical  principle,  in  itself,  as  it  were,  without 
hands  or  feet,  becomes  impressive,  fascinating,  of  effect,  vdien  translated 

into  a  precept  as  to  hov/  it  were  best  to  feel  and  act^  in  other  words, 

1 

under  its  sentimental  or  ethical  equivalent," 

A  similar  idea  is  expressed  in  Plato  and  Pl&tonism.    Pater  says  here 

that  the  metaphysical  formulae  alvmys  have  their  practical  equivalents. 

To  prove  this  point,  he  gives  several  illustrations.    Among  them  is  that 

which  shov/s  the  Cynic  or  Stoic  ideal  of  static  calm  to  be  in  truth  the 

moral  or  practical  equivalent  of  the  Parmenidean  doctrine  of  the  One.  Then, 

he  goes  on  to  say  that  what  often  seems  utterly  unreasonable  as  a  metaphysics 

for  the  understanding  is  found  to  be  realisable  enough  as  one  of  many  phases 

2 

of  our  so  pliant  human  feeling. 

Pater  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  in  his  essay  "Sebastian  van  Storck"  that 

there  are  people  in  whom  the  study  of  metaphysical  theory  has  aroused  a 

keener  sense  of  worth  for  the  infinite  interests which  are  ever  within  us 

and  without,    liVhen  this  happens.  Pater  says,  the  metaphysical  urge  has 

5 

joined  forces  v/ith  the  poetical  or  artistic  sympathy.      One  wonders  if 
Pater  vifas  wholly  unaware  that  this  was  just  what  had  happened  to  himself. 

"^Walter  Pater,  Iferius  the  Epicurean,  p,  95, 

^Op,  cit,,  p.  40, 

3 

Walter  Pater,  Imaginary  Portraits,  p,  124, 
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In  him,  indeed,  the  raetaphysicel  had  joined  with  the  artistic,  find  the 

logical  result  was  the  enhanced  regard  for  sensation  and  experience. 

To  eo  back  to  Plato  and  Platonisni,  one  finds  here  another  testimony 

to  the  value  of  metaphysics.    Pater  believes  that  the  search  after  abstract 

truths  may  promote  in  some  people  fine  intellectual  qualities.    These,  in 

turn,  may  be  valuable  to  those  who  benefit  by  the  spectacle  of  an  enthusi- 

1 

asm  which  is  not  meant  for  them. 

Then,  in  Ivlarius  the  Epicurean,  Pater  says  that  metaphysical  specula- 
tion may  be  esteemed  in  proportion  as  it  rids  the  mind  of  half -re&li sable 

2 

and  visionary  suppositions. 

Pater  also  expresses  the  belief  in  Mejcdus  that,  in  the  reception  of 

metaphysical  formulae,  "the  pre-existent  qualities  of  that  soil  of  human 

3 

nature  into  which  they  fall"  determine  the  actual  ulterior  result.  That 
is,  if  the  formulae  find  that  they  have  fallen  upon  favourable  ground, 
they  immediately  take  root  and  flourish.    If,  however,  they  fall  upon 
ground  unfavourable  to  them,  they  soon  grow  weak  and  die.    After  all,  as 
has  been  said  before,  it  is  the  individual  will  v/hich  counts. 

Lastly,  Pater  contradicts  himself  most  noticeably  by  defending  the 
process  of  generalisation  which  he  connects  so  closely  with  the  interest 
in  abstract  theory,  and  against  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before,  he 
sometimes  speaks  so  bitterly.    In  Plato  and  Platonism  he  contends  that 
people  are  becoming  increasingly  attracted  to  and  interested  in  the  con- 
crete.   Generalisation  and  the  process  of  reduction  to  class  and  generic 

1 

Op.  cit,,,  p.  35. 

2 

Op.  cit,,  p,  99, 

3 

Ibid.^  TD.  96. 

1 
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type.  Pater  sa/s,  have  played  a  part  in  tliis  growing  concern  for  the  con- 
1 

Crete. 

He  illustrates  this  statement  by  speaking  of  a  common  seashell,  as 
seen  first  by  the  layman  and  then  by  the  naturalist,    vrnen  the  layman  finds 
a  shell  upon  the  shore,  it  is  to  him  merely  a  dainty  and  destructible  toy. 
But,  says  Pater,  let  the  layTnan  become  a  schoolboy  about  it,  so  to  speak, 
and  study  both  that  particular  shell  and  all  shells  in  general.    He  will 
be  forced  by  such  study  to  relinquish  his  idea  that  the  shell  is  but  a  toy. 
He  must  learn  about  the  shell  in  all  its  phases,  about  its  relationship  to 
other  shells  and,  perforce,  about  the  general  lav/s  of  life.    So  compre- 
hensive ?dJLl  be  his  study  that  for  a  time,  at  least,  it  will  seem  to  him 
as  though  he  were  sacrificing  the  precious  concrete,  the  real  and  vital 
product  of  nature,  to  a  dry  and  abstract  product  of  the  mind.    But,  v/hen 
he  has  finished  his  schooling  and,  walking  again  upon  the  beach,  finds 
another  shell,  he  will  realise  that  his  general  study  has,  in  truth,  en- 
hanced the  concrete.    He  vvill  find  that  the  particular  is  more  interesting 

and  valuable  to  him  because,  with  his  broad  knowledge,  he  is  now  better  able 

2 

to  determine  its  worth. 

Thus,  Pater  says,  by  comparing  an  object  v/ith  its  perfect  type  and 
by  contrasting  it  with  the  world  around,  the  object  becomes  more  meaningful. 
He  reiterates  again  the  enriching  power  of  generalisation,  maintaining  that 
it  makes  for  understanding  and  so  for  retention  by  the  memory.     Tiien,  he 
ends  the  discussion  with  these  words — v;ords  also  appropriate  for  the  ending 
of  this  chapter:    "So  much  by  v/ay  of  apology  for  general  ideas — abstruse, 

i, 

or  intangible,  or  dry  end  seedy  and  wooden,  as  we  may  sometimes  think  them." 

-j;Op.  cit.,  p.  140. 
pbid.,  p.  141.  " 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  AESTIIETICISM  AlID  EPICUREMISM  OF  PATER 

The  doiainating  interest  of  Pater's  life,  as  perhaps  the  first  two 
chapters  of  tliis  thesis  have  already  indicated,  was  the  pursuit  of  the 
beautiful  eiid  of  the  pleasant.    The  former  classes  him  priiaarily  with 
the  aestiietes;  tlie  latter  priinariiy  with  the  Epicureans.    His  EpicureeJi- 
ism  was  not,  however,  identical  with  that  of  the  founder  of  the  school, 
the  Greek  Epicurus.    Pater's  Epicureanism  drew  from  tne  teachings  of 
both  Aristippus  of  Gyrene  and  Epicurus  of  Athens,  as  well  as  having 
qualities  peculiar  to  itself.    But  neither  co;jparison  nor  synthesis  is 
the  purpose  of  this  chapter.    Our  interest  in  the  aesthetic  and  Epicu- 
rean ideas  of  Pater  is,  rather,  for  their  ovm  intrinsic  values.    It  is 
with  this  in  mind  that  a  more  or  less  detailed  discussion  of  the  out- 
standing principles  of  these  two  forces,  which  influenced  Pater's  life 
so  strongly,  will  be  carried  on.    Their  iiuportance  cannot  be  overempha- 
sised, for  it  is  just  here  that  the  centre  of  his  philosophy  lies. 

First  of  all,  in  discussing  the  aesthetic  and  Epicurean  views  of 
fJalter  Pater,  it  is  important  to  determine  v^hen  he  became  interested  in 
beauty  as  such  and  exactly  what  his  ideas  were  concerning  it.  Pater 
tells  us  iiiiiiself  tiirough  the  autobiographical  material  inserted  into 
the  essay  "The  Child  in  the  House"  that  he  was  as  a  boy  strangely  sensi- 
tive to  beautiful  objects  and  sights.    One  finds  tiiroughout  "Tiie  Ciiild 
in  the  House"  numberless  illustrations  of  this  early  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful.   One  of  the  most  outstandiiig  of  these  illustrations  is  that  which 
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.  H 

describes  Floriaa  Deleal's  reaction  to  the  sight  of  some  red  hawthorne 
flowers 1 

Also,  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  seemed  to  experience 
a  passionateness  in  his  relation  to  fair  outward  objects, 
an  inexplicable  excitement  in  their  presence,  v/hich  dis- 
turbed hiiu,  and  from  vrtiich  he  iialf  longed  to  be  free,  A 
touch  of  regret  or  desire  mingled  all  night  with  the  re- 
memberea  presence  of  the  red  flovvers,  and  their  perfume 
in  the  darkness  about  him;  ijcid  the  longing  for  some  un- 
divined,  entire  possession  of  them  v/as  the  beginning  of 
a  revelation  to  him,  grov.ing  ever  clearer,  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  gracious  summer  guise  of  fields  and  trees  and 
persons  in  each  succeeding  year,  of  a  certain,  at  times 
seemingly  exclusive,  predominaiice  in  his  interests,  of 
beautiful  physical  things,  a  kind  of  tyranny  of  the  senses 
over  him,^ 

It  is  in  tlxis  same  essay  that  Pater  declares  that  a  child's  sens© 

01  beauty  is  independent  of  any  "choiceness  or  special  fineness  in  the 

objects  v/liich  present  themselves  to  it,  though  tliis  iiideed  coiaes  to  be 

2 

tiie  rule  with  most  of  us  in  later  life."      He  also  says  here  that  in 
childliood  the  sensible  things  of  the  enviromaent  seem  very  insignificant. 
In  reality,  however,  they  have  a  very  indelible  effect,  both  on  feeling 
aiid  thought,     "Witn  what  capricious  attractions  and  associations,"  he 
says,  "they  figure  themselves  on  the  v^/hite  paper,  the  smooth  wax,  of  our 
ingenuous  souls,  as  'with  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever, '  giving  form  and 
feature,  and  as  it  were  assigned  house-room  in  our  memory,  to  early  ex- 
periences of  feeling  axid  thought,  wriich  abide  with  us  ever  af terr/ards, 

3 

thus,  and  not  otherwise," 
1 

Walter  Pater,  i<iiscellaneous  Studies  (London:    idacmiilaii  and  Com- 
pany, 1928),  p.  160. 
2 

Ibid.,  p.  150. 

5 

Ibid,,  p,  152. 

1 
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1 
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1 
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This  early  concern  of  Pater  for  the  beautiful  arid  his  youthful 
sensibility  to  it  becaiiie  ratner  submerged  during  his  years  at  King's 
School  and  at  Oxford.    Tnis  can  be  explained  by  his  overwhelming  in- 
terest in  religion  at  the  former  place  and  by  his  overwhelming  inter- 
est in  philosophy  and  metaphysics  at  the  latter.    But  after  he  was 


definitely  prohibited  from  entering  the  church  and  after  his  first 
trip  to  Italy  with  ivir,  Shadwell,  beauty  becaaie  again  his  chief  inter- 
est and  it  vms  to  remain  so.    VJhen  he  returned  in  1867  from  that  first 
trip  to  the  Continent,  he  definitely  allied  himself  to  the  aesthetic 
movement  begun  by  Rusk In  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  group.    According  to 
Ferris  Greenslet  Pater  strove  "by  close  and  sympathetic  study  of  the 
humanities,  as  the  ground  for  the  humanisation  and  realisation  of  aes- 
thetic theory,  to  give  to  that  movement  great  consideration  and  wider 
1 

acceptance. " 

Thus,  from  1867  on.  Pater  devoted  himseDJT  almost  exclusively  to 
literature  and  art.  He  became,  indeed,  an  aesthetic  critic,  setting 
up  in  due  time  a  definite  number  of  aesthetic  principles.  "It  v/as, 
in  fact,  a  practical  personal  application  of  those  aesthetic  princi- 
ples wnich  dominated  his  whole  outlook  upon  life,  upon  men,  and  upon 
2 

opinions." 

Foremost  among  those  principles  of  aesthetics  which  Pater  formu- 
lated for  himself  was  his  belief  that  the  aesthetic  critic  needs  no 
abstract  definition  of  beauty,     "Pater  v.ill  have  none  of  any  aesthetic 

1 

Ferris  Greenslet,  op.  cit. .  p.  24. 

Z 

"The  Aesthetic  CXitlook:    Walter  Pater,"  The  Edinburgh  Review, 
no.  421  (July,  1907),  p.  24. 
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1  " 

theory  which  may  tend  to  fix  too  stolidly  the  sly  spirit  of  beauty," 

says  Ferris  Greenslet  in  his  biography,  Walter  Pater.    Nor  could  he, 

Z 

nor  vi^ould  he  discuss  the  ultimate  metciphysical  theories  of  beauty,  jj 
Because  he  believed  that  beauty  was  relative.  Pater  felt  that  its  defi- 
nition should  be  concrete.     "To  define  beauty,  not  in  the  most  abstract 
but  in  the  most  concrete  terms  possible,  to  find  not  its  universal  for- 
mula, but  the  formula  v/liich  expresses  most  adequately  this  or  that  II 

3 

special  manifestation  of  it,  is  the  aim  of  the  true  student  of  aesthetics." 

Secondly,  Pater  felt  that  it  was  important  for  the  aesthetic  jj 

critic  to  have  a  certain  kind  of  temperament— "the  power  of  being  deep- 

4 

ly  moved  by  the  presence  of  beautiful  objects".      Such  a  temperament 

he  believed  would  help  the  aesthetic  critic  "to  see  the  object  as  in 

5 

itself  it  really  is"— some  tiling  wrJLch  he  must  do.    iaid  not  only  must 

the  aesthetic  critic  see  the  object  as  it  actually  is,  he  must  also 

knoY/  his  own  impression  of  it.     In  viewing  all  objects,  antiquarian 

or  modern,  the  question  which  it  is  most  important  that  the  aesthetic 

critic  should  ask  iiimself  is  this:    "ttiiat,  precisely  what,  is  this  to 
6 

me?"      In  emphasising  this  point.  Pater  meies  manifest  his  belief  in 
the  subjective  treatment  of  art.    To  him  impersonality  iri  art  was  ab- 


1 

Ferris  Greenslet,  op.  cit, ,  p.  43, 

2 

Ibid. ,  p.  45. 

2 

Walter  Pater,  The  Renaissance «  p.  ix. 

4 

Ibid,,  p.  xii. 

5 

Tne  Renaissance,  p.  x. 
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1 

solutely  impossible. 

Pater  eJLso  believed  that  the  aesthetic  critic  shoiild  regaxd  "all 

objects  with  which  he  has  to  do,  all  works  of  art,  and  the  fairer 

forms  of  nature  end  human  life,  as  powers  or  forces  producing  pleasura- 

ble  sensations,  each  of  ajore  or  less  peculiar  or  unique  kind".  In 

doing  this  Pater  se.ys  that  the  critic  must  reiuember  that  the  sensuous 

material  of  each  art  has  its  own  special  phase  or  quality  of  beauty. 

5 

Each  art,  indeed,  has  a  unique  sensuous  charm,      Tliat  which  makes  each 

object  valuable,  he  maintains,  is  the  "property  each  has  of  affecting 

4 

one  vfith  a  special,  a  unique,  impression  of  pleasure",      "Our  educa- 
tion becomes  complete  in  proportion  as  our  susceptibility  to  these  im- 

5 

pressions  increases  in  depth  and  variety, " 

Pater  felt  tliat  it  was  the  function  of  the  aesthetic  critic  "to 
distinguish,  to  analyse,  and  separate  from  its  adjuncts,  the  virtue 
by  which  a  picture,  a  landscape,  a  fair  personality  in  life  or  in  a 
book,  produces  this  special  impression  of  beauty  or  pleasure,  to  in- 
dicate v/hat  the  source  oi*  that  impression  is,  and  under  what  conditions 

6 

it  is  e:^erienced".      Yuien  he  has  discovered  that  virtue  and  noted  it, 
his  end  is  reached. 

Another  belief  of  Pater  v/as  that  in  the  judging  and  in  the  appre- 
ciating of  an  object  the  aesthetic  critic  should  guard  "against  the 


1 

A'alter  Pater,  "The  Correspondence  of  Gustave  KL&ubert",  The 
Athenaeum,  no.  5225  (August  3,  1889),  p,  155, 
2 

The  Renaissance,  p,  xi. 

5 

Ibid. .  p.  136, 

4 

Ibid. ,  p,  xi. 

SlPid, 
Ibid, 
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confusion  of  mere  curiosity  or  antiquity  with  beauty  in  axt".^    In  The 

fienaissance  Pater  emphasises  the  fact  that  a  "real,  direct,  aesthetic 

charm"    is  essential  to  tilings  antiquarieji,     "Unless  it  has  that  cJriarm, 

uiiless  some  piirely  artistic  quality  went  to  its  original  making,  no 

merely  antiquarian  effort  can  ever  give  it  an  aestiietic  value,  or  make 

3 

it  a  proper  subject  of  aesthetic  criticism," 

Pater  goes  on  to  say  that  in  viewing  antiquarian  things  one  must 
remember  that  he  looks  upon  them  with  different  eyes  from  those  men 
who  first  created  or  first  apprecie.ted  them.    He  cites  in  particular, 
as  illustration  of  this  point  of  view,  the  field  of  architecture,  say- 
ing that  "in  architecture,  close  as  it  is  to  men's  lives  and  their 

history,  the  visible  result  of  time  is  a  large  factor  in  the  reelised 
4 

aesthetic  value". 

Pater  also  felt  that  in  judging  and  appreciating  the  critic  should 

5 

realise  that  beauty  exists  not  merely  in  one  form  but  in  many.  J.  Gor- 
don Eaker  in  his  thesis,  Vt'alter  Pater,  a  Study  iii  Methods  end  Effects, 

points  out  that  the  variousness  of  Pater's  subjects  illustrates  well 

6 

his  consciousness  of  the  different  kinds  or  degrees,  of  beauty.  For 
example,  iii  viriting  of  the  Plelade  and  of  Prosper  Merimee,  Pater  shows 
us  beauty  used  as  an  escape  from  actuality.    Then,  again,  in  his  essay 
on  Winckelmann,  Pater  speaks    of    a  much  higher  beauty— "a  beauty 


•^I'lalter  Pater,  Greek  Studies  (New  York:    aiacmillan  and  Gonpany, 

1895),  p.  221. 

2 

Th.e  Renaissance,  p.  20. 

^Ibid. 

4. 

ir/alter  Pater,  Miscellaneous  Studies,  p.  99. 

^The  Renaissance,  p.  xii, 
6 

Op.  ext.  (Iowa  City,  Iowa:    University  of  Iowa,  October  15,  1933), 

p.  39. 
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that  takes  hold  of  oue'&  complete  being  aiid  draws  him  closer  to  life 

1 

in  all  its  fiilness",      "Such  a  beauty.  Pater  discovered,  was  approached 

by  Winckelmann,  whose  v;ork  was  neither  pure  emotion  nor  pure  intellect, 

but  whose  appreciation  of  art  caiae  from  an  enthusiasm  v/hich  depended 

to  a  large  degree  on  bodily  temperaraent,  re-enforcing  'the  purer  emo- 

2 

tions  of  the  iiitellect  with  an  aJjaost  physical  excitement'*" 

It  was  in  Winckelmann  and  the  type  of  beauty  which  he  stood  for 

that  Pater  saw  a  picture  of  himself,    Vfnen  he  discovered  F^inckeliaann, 

he  felt  that  he  had  at  last  "found  one  who  could  devote  himself  to 

passionate  contemplation  of  beauty,  v/ithout  ejiy  taint  or  grossness  of 

sense:    who  was  penetrated  by  fiery  emotion,  but  without  any  dalliance 

5 

with  feminine  sentiment".      He  saw  in  him  "his  ovm  identical  self — an 

impassioned,  flashing  soul  who  flung  off  without  hesitation  anything 

and  everything  tij.at  seemed  likely  to  interfere  with  his  one  great  aim 

4 

in  life — 'to  attain  the  knowledge  of  beauty' T. 

So,  following  in  the  steps  of  Winckelmann,  Pater,  too,  came  to 

devote  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  beauty.    Serious  and  sober  of  intent, 

this  man,  so  sensitive  to  even  the  slightest  intimation  of  beauty,  set 

out  to  discover  the  essential  charm  of  things  and  not  merely  their 

5 

external  elements,      Although  he  was  attracted  toward  "precise  and 
definite  forms  of  beauty",  it  was  nevertheless  the  remote  and  symbolical 


^J,  Gordon  Eaker,  02_,  cit.,  p,  59. 

^Ibid. 

3 

A.  C.  Benson,  o£.  cit.,  p,  14, 

4 

Thomas  Wright,  o£,  cit.,  X,  232, 

5 

A,  G,  Benson,  o£.  cit.,  p.  216, 
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beauty,  and  not  just  the  beauty  of  nature,  for  which  he  searched. 

"Beauty",  he  says  in  Appreciations,  "all  beauty  is  in  the  long  run 

1 

only  fineness  of  truth,  or  v/hat  we  call  expression. "     Through  this 
sense  of  beauty  Pater,  wno  had  a  deep-seated  realisation  of  the  "myste-  i 
rious  iiiiier  relation  of  tilings",  hoped  to  penetrate  axxd  to  disentangle 
tne  "bare  essential  motives  of  life". 

Beauty  seemed  to  him,  indeed,  to  be  the  most  important  and  the 
most  significant  thing  in  the  world,    it  became  at  times  for  hira  al- 
most a  religion,    lir.  V.'right  and  ivir.  Benson,  two  of  Pater's  biographers, 

have  both  stressed  tiiis  last  point.    The  former  says  that  Pater  ele- 

3 

vated  "the  pursuit  of  beauty  to  the  rank  of  a  religion",    wliile  the 

latter  gives  us  this  statement:    "let  the  beauty  of  y;hich  he  takes 

account  is  essentially  of  a  religious  kind;  it  draws  the  mind  to  the 

4 

further  issue,  the  irmer  spirit." 

I'dingled  with  beauty,  as  he  perceived  it.  Pater  felt  there  was  an 

element  of  strangeness  and  mystery,  suggesting  "an  inner  and  a  deeper 

principle  behind,  intermingled  v/ith  a  sadness,  a  melancholy  that  is 

5 

itseli'  akin  to  beauty".      In  art.  Pater  saw  this  fusion  of  beauty  and 

6 

strangeness  as  the  romajitic  character  of  art.      It  was  his  ardent 

desire  to  penetrate  this  strangeness,  to  trace  it  back  to  primal 
7 

emotion. 

"^Qp.  cit.,  p.  10. 

2   

_A.  G.  Benson,  op.  cit.,  p.  164. 

^Thomas  ilright,  0£.  cit. ,  I,  252. 

A.  G.  Benson,  op.  cit.,  p.  216. 
5 Ibid. 
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Besides  sensing  an  inner  relationship  between  beauty  and  strange- 
ness. Pater  also  felt  tliere  was  a  vital  and  real  connection  between 

beauty  and  pain.    As  a  cnild,  he  tells  us  in  "The  Child  in  the  House", 

1 

he  became  aware  of  this  affinity.      The  idea  did  not  fade  with  the 

progress  of  the  years  and  throughout  all  his  works  the  elements  of 

2 

beauty  and  pain  are  closely  allied.      An  illustration  of  this  is  to 

be  found  in  a  rather  long  passage  from  his  book,  Gaston  de  La tour, 

wriich  describes  part  of  Gaston's  journey  to  France: 

It  was  pleasant  to  sleep  as  if  in  the  sea's 
arms,  ainid  the  low  inuruiurs,  the  salt  odour  niingled 
vd-th  the  wild  garden  scents  of  a  little  inn  or  farni, 
forlorn  in  the  wide  enclosure  of  an  ancient  aianor, 
deserted  as  the  sea  encroached — long  ago,  for  the  fig- 
trees  iii  the  riven  walls  were  tough  and  old.  Next 
morning  he  must  turn  his  bacic  betimes,  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  out-look  still  undimmed,  all  colours  turn- 
ing to  white  on  the  shell-beach,  the  vivecks,  the  child- 
ren at  play  on  it,  the  boat  with  its  gay  streamers 
dancing  in  the  foam.    Bright  as  the  scene  of  his  jour- 
ney had  been,  it  had  had  from  time  to  time  its  grisly 
touches;  a  forbidden  fortress  with  its  steel-clad  in- 
mates thrust  itself  upon  the  way;  the  village  church 
had  been  ruined  too  recently  to  count  as  picturesque; 
and  at  last,  at  the  ineeting  point  of  five  long  cause- 
ways across  a  wide  expanse  ox  marsliland,  where  the 
wholesome  sea  turned  stagnant.  La  RocheLle  itself 
scowled  tnrougn  the  neavy  air,  the  dark  ramparts  still 
rising  higher  around  its  dark  townsfolk. ^ 

Again,  in  the  same  book  we  find  this  passage: 

Sorrow  came  aloxig  with  beauty,  a  rival  of  its  intricate 
omnipresence  in  liie.    In  the  sudden  tremor  of  an  aged 
voice,  the  handling  of  a  forgotten  toy,  a  clxLldish 
drav^ing,  in  the  tacit  observance  of  a  day,  he  became 


■'■/valter  Pater,  i.iiscellaneous  Studies,  op.  cit,,  p.  155. 
^J.  Gordon  Eaicer,  op.  cit. ,  p.  27. 

3 

Walter  Pater,  Gaston  de  Latour  (New  York:    The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1896),  p.  104, 
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aware  suddenly  of  the  great  stream  of  huaan  tears 
falling  alwa/s  tlirougii  the  siiadows  of  the  world.  1 

Even  though,  however.  Pater  sensed  this  close  connection  between 
beauty  and  pain,  he  firmly  believed  that  beauty  itself  was  the  great 
anodyne  for  sorrow.    As  J,  Gordon  Eaker  points  out.  Pater  makes  mani- 
fest this  belief  in  the  consoling  power  of  both  beauty  and  art  by 
"pointing  out  hov»r  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  to  relieve  the  sorrow  of  their 
lives,  turned  to  the  pleasures  of  writing,  and  how  Richard  II,  facing 
the  greatest  of  all  calamities,  gave  utterance  to  some  of  the  finest 
poetry". 

The  most  perfect  union,  or  relationship,  of  beauty  and  sorrow, 

3 

hov^ever.  Pater  found  in  music.      Music,  in  truth,  became  for  him  the 

4 

ideally  consummate  art — the  norm  of  art.      All  art,  he  says  in  the 
chapter  "The  School  of  Giorgione"  of  The  Renaissance,  constantly  as- 
pires tov/ards  the  condition  of  music.     "For  wliile  in  all  other  kinds 
of  art  it  is  possible  to  distixiguish  the  uiatter  froia  the  form,  and 

the  understanding  can  always  make  this  distinction,  yet  it  is  the 

5 

constant  effort  of  art  to  obliterate  it," 

Art,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  constantly  to  become  a  matter  of  pure 


6 


perception  and  to  become  independent  of  mere  intelligence.  Music 
1 

liifalter  Pater,  Gaston  de  La  tour,  p.  50. 

J,  'Gordon  Eaker,  o£,  cit. ,  p.  39, 

Walter  Pater,  iViiscellaneous  Studies,  p.  155, 

Walter  Pater,  Tiie  Renaissance,  p.  140, 

Ibid. 

6 

Ibid.,  p.  144, 
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is  the  highest  of  all  arts  because  in  it  one  fxnds  the  most  perfect 
identification  of  matter  and  form.     "In  its  consuiiimate  moments,  the 
end  is  not  distinct  from  the  means,  the  form  from  the  matter,  the 
subject  from  the  expression;  tne/  inhere  in  and  completely  saturate 
each  other;  arid  to  it,  therefore,  to  the  condition  of  its  perfect 

1 

moments,  all  the  arts  may  be  supposed  constantly  to  tend  andfiepire." 

Pater  not  only  believed  in  all  arts  asDiring  toward  tne  condition 

2 

of  music,  but  he  also  put  tiiis  theory  into  practice  in  his  writing. 

Of  all  his  essays  "The  Child  in  the  House",  included  in  Aliscellanesous 

3 

Studies,  approaches  "most  nearly  to  a  kind  of  music".      In  its  style 

4 

it  gives  us  a  perfect  example  of  a  kind  of  poetical  prose.      Of  this 

quality  of  Pater's  style  Arthur  Symons  says,  "In  the  prose  of  Pater, 

thought  moves  to  music,  and  ne  seems  to  listen  for  the  thought,  and 

5 

to  overhear  it,  as  the  poet  overhears  the  song  in  the  air." 

Concerning  art,  aside  from  its  ideal  consiumnation  iii  music.  Pater 

6 

felt  that  it  had  no  end  but  its  own  perfection.      "The  love  of  art 

7 

for  its  own  sake",  he  says  in  tiie  "Conclusion"  to  The  Ptenaissance. 


1 

The  Renaissance,  p.  144. 

2 

Robert  Seciiler,  George  :.ioQre ;    A  Disciple  of  Walter  Pater 
(Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:    University  of  Pennsylvania,  1951),  p.  40. 
3 

A.  C.  Benson,  o^..  cit. ,  p.  79. 

4 

Ibid. .  p.  82. 

5 

Arthur  Symons,  A  Study  of  Walter  Pater  (London:     Charles  J. 
Sawyer,  1932),  p.  89. 
6 

Iffalter  Pater,  Plato  and  Platonism.  p.  241. 
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iilfalter  Pater,  The  Renaissance,  p.  262. 
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Aud  believing  this  to  have  the  most  to  offer,  he  set  it  before  love, 

1 

philosophy,  aud  the  various  forms  of  enthusiastic  activity.  "Art", 

he  held,  "is  the  expression  of  the  beauty  v/hich  is  found  in  the  world 

2 

by  the  imaginative  vision;  its  purpose  is  the  enrichment  of  life." 

To  art  in  all  its  forms,  he  maintained,  scholars  and  all  disinterested 

lovers  of  books  would  turn  for  a  refuge  from  the  vulgarity  of  the  world. 

The  purpose  of  art  was  by  no  means  to  be  astonishment.    Pater  felt  that 

the  descriptions  of  violent  incidents  did  not  serve  the  purpose  of  art. 

The  object  of  art  is  to  help  us  to  forget  the  crude  and  the  violent, 

5 

to  lead  us  toward  certain  normal  aspects  of  nature. 

Pater  earnestly  believed  that  the  informing  spirit  of  human  in- 
telligence was  to  be  found  exclusively  in  art.    As  Robert  Seciiler 
says  in  his  work,  George  i^ioore ;    A  lUsciple  of  vjalter  Pater,  Pater 

thought  that  "through  the  statue,  the  painting,  the  music,  the  archi- 

4 

tecture  of  a  people,  the  secret  of  the  soul  is  revealed".      To  one's 
moments  as  they  pass,  art,  he  neld,  gives  the  highest  quality.  There- 
fore, he  tried  to  interpret  the  comuion,  everyday  life  in  the  spirit 
5 

of  art.      Of  life  itself  he  tried  to  make  an  art — hardly  distinguish- 

6 

ing  between  the  two. 


1 

Edward  Thomas,  '.Valter  Pater.  A  Critical  Study  (New  lork;  Liitchell 
Kenrierley,  1915),  p.  76. 
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Ferrxs  Greenslet,  o£.  cit.,  p.  45. 

3 

Thomas  i^ight,         cit..  II,  p.  96. 
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Eobert  Sechler,  op.  cit..  p.  70. 
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"The  Aesthetic  Outlook:    "fieater  Pater",  Ine  Mlnburgh  Review. 
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In  living  his  life  in  search  of  beauty  and  in  the  spirit  of  art. 
Pater,  as  has  doubtless  been  implied,  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
senses  and  sensation.    The  sense  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant was  sight.    Mr.  Thomas  maintains  in  his  biography  of  Pater  that 

he  had  no  sense  but  vision — vision  wiiich  he  could  adapt  to  "all  things 

1 

presented  to  him".      Although  lar.  Thomas  probably  exaggerated  somewhat 

in  making  this  statement,  yet  it  is  true,  as  Pater  says  of  Marius  the 

Epicurean,  that  "he  had  always  set  vision  above  the  having,  or  even  the 

2 

doing,  of  anything".      One  wonders  if  Pater  did  not  have  a  similar  ex- 
perience in  his  own  youth  to  that  which  he  assigns  to  Marius.    Tiilhen  ! 
B/iarius  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  he  was  taken  ill  and  was  forced  to 
go  to  a  distant  temple  to  be  cured.    There,  in  a  dream,  a  priest  appeared 
to  him  and  made  certain  recommendations.    "The  sujn  of  them,  through  va- 
rious forgotten  intervals  of  argument,  as  might  have  happened  in  a  dream, 
was  the  precept,  repeated  many  times  under  slightly  varied  aspects,  of 
a  diligent  promotion  of  the  capacity  of  the  eye,  inasanich  as  in  the  eye 
would  lie  for  him  the  determining  influence  of  life:    he  was  one  of  the 

number  of  those  who,  in  the  words  of  a  poet  who  came  long  after,  must  be 

5 

»made  perfect  by  the  love  of  visible  beauty. »" 

Thus,  it  v»-as  chiefly  with  the  eye,  the  eye  aided  by  imagination, 

4 

that  Pater  sought  truth.      "The  visible",  as  Ferris  Greenslet  says, 
"is  everywhere  dominant  in  his  pages.    Beautiful  objects,  landscapes. 


■^Edward  Thomas,  0£,  cit.,  p.  79, 

^Walter  Pater,  Marius  the  Epicurean,  p.  327, 

^Ibid. ^  p.  25, 
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persons  are  always  his  primary  interest,"     So  important  was  vision  and  j 

i 

also  the  other  senses  to  Pater  that  he  felt  all  knowledge  was  limited 

2  ! 

to  what  we  actually  feel.      In  other  words,  knowledge  was  to  him  subjec-  \ 

I 

tive.    Repeatedly  in  Marias  he  admonishes  one  in  the  true  Epicurean  style 

to  rely  upon  direct  sensation,  to  limit  one's  aspiration  after  knowledge  |l 

to  that.    Even  thought  was,  according  to  his  belief,  fused  with  sensa-  | 
5 

tion.      What  he  said  of  the  age  of  Marius  concerning  these  ideas  is 

easily  applicable  to  his  own  age; 

In  an  age  still  materially  so  brilliant,  so  expert 
in  the  artistic  handling  of  material  things,  with 
sensible  capacities  sti]J.  in  undiminished  vigour, 
with  the  whole  world  of  classic  art  and  poetry  out- 
spread before  it,  and  where  there  was  more  than  eye 
or  ear  could  well  take  in — how  natural  the  determina- 
tion to  rely  exclusively  upon  the  phenomena  of  the 
senses,  which  certainly  never  deceive  us  about  them- 
selves, about  which  alone  we  can  never  deceive  our- 
selves,^ 

One  fact  especially  in  favour  of  the  senses,  he  thought,  was  that  they 

5 

are  free  from  the  tyranny  of  mere  theories. 

As  already  indicated.  Pater  was  following  directly  in  the  steps  of  j 
Aristippus  of  Gyrene  and  Epicurus  of  Athens  by  stressing  the  all-inqpor- 
tance  of  the  senses.  Aristippus  himself  stated  that  the  senses  only  ! 
give  us  knowledge.  Unlike  these  men,  however.  Pater  admitted  a  danger  | 
in  such  a  belief.  Through  the  person  of  SJarius  he  speaks  of  himself,  j 
saying,  "Some  cramping,  narrowing,  costly   preference    of    one  j 


Ferris  Greenslet,  o^,  cit, ,  p,  94, 

2 

Walter  Pater,  Itlarius  the  Epicurean,  p,  97, 

3 

Helen  H,  Young,  The  Writings  of  Walter  Pater,  op.  cit. ,  p.  54, 

4 

Marius  the  Epicurean ^  p.  98, 
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Ibid.,  p,  100, 
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part  of  his  ovvn  nature,  end  of  the  nature  of  things,  to  another,  Merius 

seemed  to  have  detected  iii  himself,  meantime, — in  himself,  as  fJ.so  in 

1 

those  old  masters  of  Cyrenaic  philosophy".      In  the  sacrifice  of  every- 
thing to  sensation.  Pater  realised  that  something  else  was  undoubtedly 
lost.    He  realised  that  an  inner  life  would  undoubtedly  be  the  result. 

It  is  also  in  Marius  the  Epicurean  that  Pater  asks  himself  whether 

2 

we  can  be  sure  that  things  are  really  like  our  feelings.      He  goes  so 
far  as  to  admit  that  matter  may  be  distorted  by  peculiarities  in  the 
instrnments  of  our  cognition,  just  as  imperfections  on  the  surface  of 
a  mirror  may  distort  the  matter  they  seem  but  to  represent.      And  here 
again  he  reiterated  the  fact  that  v/e  by  no  means  can  know  the  feelings 
of  others. 

Even  though  Pater  was  aware  of  these  disadvantages  in  a  life  dedi- 
cated to  the  senses  and  sensation,  yet  he  persisted  in  living  such  a 
life  himself.    As  he  says  in  Marius.  he  demaixded  culture — a  wide  com- 
plete education.    Sucn  a  culture  would  partially  be  negative  in  that  it 

would  recognise  the  true  limits  of  man's  capacities,  but  for  the  most 
part  positive.    It  would  be  directed  primarily  to  the  development  and 

refinement  of  the  receptive  power,  in  particular  the  powers  of  emotion 
4 

and  sense,      A  similar  idea  is  also  found  expressed  in  The  Renaissance. 

Pater  says  here  that  the  aim  oi  our  culture  should  be  the  attainment 

5 

of  as  complete  a  life  as  possible.      An  intense  life  is  not  enough. 


1 

Marius  the  Epicurean,  p.  188. 

2 

Ibid.,  p.  97. 

3 

Ibid. .  p.  97, 

4 Ibid. ,  p.  104, 
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The  Renaissance^  p.  198.  
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Tills  culture  or  vjide,  complete  education.  Pater  tells  us  in  ffejius, 

is  an  "aesthetic"  education,  occupying  itself  almost  exclusively  with 

1 

the  aspect  of  things  which  affects  us  pleasurably  tlirough  sensation. 
It  is  here  in  discussing  his  attitude  tov/erd  culture  that  Pater 

expresses  his  ideclism.    He  admits  that  the  products  of  the  imagination 

J? 

present  to  us  the  most  perfect  forms  of  life.      The  effect  of  this  be- 
lief was  toward  a  life  of  meditation  rather  than  one  of  action.  Per- 
haps he  referred  to  his  own  boyhood  when  he  spoke  thus  of  the  boy 
fiiarius,  saying,  "Already  he  lived  mucn  in  the  reslm  of  the  imagination, 
and  becaiiie  betimes,  as  he  was  to  continue  all,  through  life,  something 

of  an  idealist,  constructing  the  world  for  himself  in  great  measure 

5 

from  vdthin,  by  the  exercise  of  meditative  power, "      Elsewhere  in 

Marius  Pater  speaJcs  of  idealism  as  being  constitutional  with  him — his 

inborn  and  constant  longing  for  a  much  fairer  world  than  that  7/liich 
4 

in  reality  was. 

Coming  quite  naturally  out  of  his  belief  in  the  senses  and  sensa- 
tion, as  well  as  his  desire  for  a  wide,  complete  education,  is  his 

emphasis  upon  experience.    Ebqperience  he  deemed  one  of  the  chief  points 

6 

for  consideration  in  the  conduct  of  lii'e.  "Not  the  fruit  of  experience 
but  experience  itself,  is  the  end",  he  said  in  his  famous  "Conclusion" 


ivlarius  the    Epicuresji .  p.  104. 

2 

Ibid. 

3 

Ibid.,  p.  18. 

4 
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1 

to  The  Ren&issance.  YiOaat  is  important  in  the  piirsuit  of  experience 
is  that  experience  be  kept  free — ^imimpeded  by  prejudice  of  any  kind. 
Tiirougii  experience,  aiaed  by  clearness  of  observation  and  careful 

analysis.  Pater  declared,  we  must  make  the  most  of  our  relations  to 

Z 

nature  and  to  society, 

Tiie  motivating  force  belriind  this  stress  which  Pater  put  upon  ex- 
perience was  Aristippus  of  Gyrene,  and  so  it  is  here  that  Pater's  Epi- 
ciireanism  is  especially  seen.    One  finds  this  statement  in  i^Iariiis  the 
Epicurean,  which  expresses  Pater's  o^m  point  of  vievi?: 

The  persuasion  that  all  is  vanity,  with  this  hap- 
pily constituted  Greek  [Aristippus  of  Cyrenel  ,  who 
had  been  a  genuine  disciple  of  Socrates  and  reflected, 
presuiiiably,  something  of  his  blitheness  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  his  happy  v/ay  of  taking  chances,  gener- 
ated neither  frivolity  nor  sourness,  but  induced,  rather, 
an  impression,  just  serious  enough,  of  the  call  upon 
men '  s  attention  of  the  crisis  in  vaiich  they  find  them- 
selves.    It  becaae  the  stimulus  towards  every  kind  of 
activity,  and  prompted  a  perpetual,  inei:tinguishable 
thirst  after  experience,^ 

Before  discussing  Pater's  ideas  concerning  experience  at  greater 

length,  it  seems  well  to  speak  briefly  here  of  his  exact  relationship 

with  the  Gyrenaic  school  of  thought.    Accordiiig  to  Edward  Thomas,  the 

4 

Cyraaaic  philosophy  was  the  only  one  v/hich  touched  Pater  closely.  The 

more  doctrinaire  philosophies  of  tne  day  he  esteemed  as  nothing  more 

5 

than  poetry  sophisticated.      The  poetic  or  suggestive  philosophies 


02..  cit, .  p,  249. 

2 

Helen  loung,  o£.  cit.,  p.  21, 

5 

Op.  cit. ,  p,  96, 

4 

Edward  Thomas,  0£.  cit.,  p.  161, 
^Ferris  Greenslet,  og.,  cit,,  p.  43, 
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1 

were  tlie  ones  wliich  attracted  hira.      It  is  easy  for  us  to  see  just 

why  Epicureanism  and  its  predecessor,  Cyrenaicisra,  touched  Pater  most 

closely.    In  these  philosophies  were  found  those  tenets  of  living  by 

tne  senses,  experience  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  pursuit  of  beauty, 

pleasure,  and  happiness — all  integral  parts  of  Pater's  belief.  Pater 

did  not  look  upon  Gyrenaicism  as  by  any  means  a  perfect  or  infallible 

philosophy.    He  speaks  of  it  in  Marius  as  the  philosophy  ciiaracteristic 

of  youth — a  philosophy  ardent  and  sincere,  but  at  the  same  tine  narrow 

2 

iQ  its  survey  and  prone  to  become  one-sided  and  fanatical.  When 

Clyrenaicism  does  become  one-sided  and  fanatical,  then  we  have  the  jaded 

Epicureanism.    Realised  as  a  motive  of  strenuousness  and  enthusiasm, 

however,  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  is  the  eaqpression  of  the  eager  youth 

who  in  his  freshness  and  alertness  is  anxious  to  try  out  this  dariiig 

theory  of  life.     "He  discovers  a  great  new  poem  every  spring,  with  a 

hundred  delightful  things  he  too  has  felt,  but  which  have  never  been 

5 

expressed,  or  at  least  never  so  truly,  before." 

The  doctrine  of  experience  for  experience's  sake,  which  was  held 
alike  by  Cyrenaics,  Epicureans,  and  Pater,  finds  expression  most  com- 
pletely in  The  Renaissance  and  in  Marius  the  Epicurean.    In  the  former 
book  Pater  says  that  9:^erience  at  first  seems  to  bury  us  under  a 
deluge  of  external  objects.    By  reflection,  however,  these  objects  can 
be  dissipated  and  the  result  is  that  each  object  becomes  in  the  mind 

1 

Ferris  Greenslet,  ©£.  cit.,  p.  113. 

2 

Marius  the  Epicurean,  p.  135. 

3 
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1 

of  the  observer  a  group  of  impressions — colour,  odour,  texture.  Then 
Pater  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  subjectivity  of  knowledge.    "Ever/  one 
of  those  impressions  is  the  ia^ression  of  the  individual  in  his  isola- 

2 

tion,  each  mind  keeping  as  solitary  prisoner  its  o^vn  dream  of  a  world. " 

In  discussing  experience  in  detail.  Pater  stresses  especially  its 

characteristics  of  change  and  instability — the  perpetual  flux  of  ex- 

perience.    According  to  him,  all  is  movingj  nothing  is  durable.  He 

says  that  our  life  has  a  flame-like  quality  in  that  each  moment  forces 

3 

are  both  occurring  and  parting  on  their  way.     Pater  was  not  the  first 
man  to  express  this  belief.    Back  in  early  (ireek  times  a  certain  philos- 
opher called  Heraclitus  had  originated  this  theory.    It  was  he  whom 
Pater  followed.    The  primary  appeal  which  the  old  Greek  philosopher 

made.  Pater  tells  us  in  Marius,  was  from  confused  to  unconfused  sensa- 
4 

tion. 

Pater  says  in  the  "Conclusion"  to  The  Renaissance  that  the  sense 

of  the  awful  brevity  of  our  experience  and  of  its  great  splendour 

leaves  us  no  time  to  make  theories  about  what  we  see  and  touch.  No 

tiieory,  idea,  or  system  interested  Pater  which  required  him  to  sacri- 

5 

fice  any  part  of  this  precious  experience.      What  Pater  bids  us  all 

6 

do  is  to  test  constantly  new  opinions  and  to  cotart  new  impressions. 


The  Renaissance,  p.  248. 
^iDid. 

^Ibid. .  p.  247. 
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He  would  have  us  grasp  at  any  exquisite  passion,  at  any  stirring  of 

the  senses,  or  at  any  "contribution  to  knowledge  that  seems  by  a 

1 

lifted  horizon  to  set  the  spirit  free  for  a  moment".      "Wot  to  dis- 
criminate every  moment  some  passionate  attitude  in  those  about  us, 
and  in  the  very  brilliancy  of  their  gifts  some  tragic  dividing  forces 

on  their  ways,  is,  on  this  short  day  of  frost  and  sun,  to  sleep  be- 

2 

fore  evening." 

Believing  as  he  did  in  the  constant  flux  of  things.  Pater  laid 
great  emphasis  upon  the  present  moment— the  here  and  now  of  existence. 
The  present  moment,  he  reiterates  in  Marias f  alone  really  is.  There- 
fore, one  should  exclude  regret  and  desire,  yielding  oneself,  instead, 

3 

to  the  improvement  of  the  present  with  an  absolutely  disengaged  mind. 
As  he  says: 

Given,  that  we  are  never  to  get  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  closely  shut  cell  of  one's  own  personaiity;  that 
the  ideas  we  are  somehow  impelled  to  form  of  an  outer 
world,  and  of  other  roinds  akin  to  our  own,  are,  it 
may  be,  but  a  day-dream,  and  the  thought  of  any  world 
beyond,  a  day-dream  perhaps  idler  still:    then,  he, 
at  least,  in  whom  those  fleeting  impressions — ^faces, 
voices,  material  sunshine — were  very  real  and  imperious, 
might  well  set  himself  to  the  consideration,  how  such 
actual  moments  as  they  passed  might  be  made  to  yield  4 
their  utmost,  by  the  most  dextrous  training  of  capacity. 

To  be  perfect  in  regard  to  what  is  here  and  now  was  soiuetiiing  for  which 

to  work. 

VShile  speaking  of  the  reality  of  the  present  only.  Pater  expresses 
his  belief  in  the  shortness  of  life,  calling  it  an  interval  in  the 


The  Renaissance,  p.  260, 

^Ibid. . 
5 

Marius  the  Epicurean,  p.  98. 
^Ibid. .  p.  105. 
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passage  of  time.    The  wisest,  he  says  in  the  "Conclusion"  to  The 

Renaissance,  spend  that  interval  in  art  and  song.    We  must  expand  that 

1 

interval,  filling  it  with  as  many  piilsations  as  possible. 

To  get  those  pulsations  Pater  believes  that  grand  passions  are 

2 

needed— passions  which  will  give  us  a  quickened  sense  of  life.  Es- 
pecially important  in  this  respect  is  the  poetic  passion,  the  desire 
for  beauty,  the  love  of  art  for  art's  sake.    To  give  only  the  highest 

quality  to  the  passing  moments  and  simply  for  those  moments'  sake  is 

5 

the  spirit  in  wiiich  art  comes  to  all  of  us.      les.  Pater  says,  we  must 
train  our  emotional  nature  to  seek  out  grand  passions.    "To  burn  al- 
ways with  this  haird  gem-like  flame,  to  maintain  this  ecstasy,  is  suc- 
4 

cess  in  life." 

It  was  in  the  "Conclusion"  to  The  Renaissance  that  Pater  made 
that  famous,  much-quoted  statement  which  I  have  just  given.    One  can 
well  imagine  the  consternation  which  such  a  doctrine  created  when  it 
first  came  to  the  notice  of  the  reading  public.    The  first  edition 
of  The  Renaissance  brought  on  a  storm  of  comment — some  of  it  favourable, 
but  the  greater  part  of  a  disparaging  nature.    Because  Pater  advocated 
the  pursuit  of  beauty  in  the  spirit  of  great  passions  he  was  termed 
both  an  aesthete  and  a  hedonist.    Some  even  accused  him  of  creating 
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1 

the  disease  of  Aestheticism.      There  was  danger,  to  be  sure,  in  such 
a  doctrine,  perhaps  not  for  Pater  who,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  chapter 
on  his  ethics,  had  will-power  enough  to  exercise  moderation,  but  surely 
for  those  who  were  less  strong-minded.    How  easy  it  woixld  be  for  men 
of  the  latter  type  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  grosser  and  more  sen- 
suous pleasure si 

No  one  was  more  surprised  or  more  hurt  than  Pater  at  the  recep- 
tion ol'  his  Renaissance.    The  fact  ttiat  he  withdrew  the  "CJonclusion" 
from  the  second  edition  of  the  book  is  proof  enough  that  he  did  not 
want  the  misunderstanding  regarding  his  creed  to  spread,    Vfhen  he  pub- 
lished liuarius  the  Epicurean  some  years  later,  he  expressed  the  same 
general  ideas,  only  they  were  softened  and  less  startling.    While  in 
The  Renaissance  he  seemed  to  make  pleasure  the  end  of  life,  in  iviarius 
he  stressed  fulness  of  life  as  the  end.    It  is  also  in  Itiarius  that  he 
comes  out  strongly  agaiiist  such  inclusive  terms  as  hedonism.  "Words 
like  'hedonism'",  he  says,  "terms  of  large  and  vague  comprehension — 
above  all  when  used  for  a  purpose  avowedly  controversial,  have  ever 
been  the  worst  examples  of  vifhat  are  called  'question-begging  terms'." 
As  an  example,  he  shows  how  the  term  hedonism  may  include  the  diverse 
pleasures  of  wine  and  love,  art  and  science,  religious  enthusiasm  and 

political  enterprise,  as  v/ell  as  "that  taste  or  curiosity  v/hich  satis- 

5 

fied  itself  with  long  days  of  serious  study", 

■^Cuthbert  Wright,  "Out  of  Harm's  Way"  (Some  Notes  on  the  Esthetic 
Movement  of  the  Nineties).  The  Bookman.  LXX  (November,  1929),  256. 
2 
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Thus,  in  this  rather  long  discussion  I  have  quite  thoroughly 

covered  those  philosophic  ideas  of  Pater  which  may  be  classed  under 

aestheticism  and  Epicureanism.  I  have  seen  how  he  searched  for  beauty 

in  the  spirit  of  an.  aesthetic  critic,  how  he  desired  to  live  niainly 

through  the  senses  and  in  the  present,  and  how  he  wanted  experience 

of  all  kinds  and  the  most  pleasurable,  perfect  life  possible.  That 

his  philosophy  was  not  to  him  a  philosophy  of  hedonism,  I  have  also 

seen.    In  closing  the  chapter  it  seems  appropriate  to  quote  from  Pater 

himself — words  which  were  written  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  but  which  are 

applicable  to  the  author: 

Out  of  the  secret  places  of  a  unique  tempera- 
ment he  brought  strange  blossoms  and  fruits  hither- 
to unimown;  ana  for  him,  the  novel  impression  conveyed, 
the  exquisite  effect  woven,  counted  as  an  end  in  it- 
self— a  perfect  end,^ 


1 

The  Renaissance,  p,  121, 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  ETHICS  OF  PATER 

The  ethical  beliefs  of  Walter  Pater  are  an  integral  part  of  his 
aestheticism.    If  one  went  to  Pater's  books  in  hope  of  finding  a 
separate  chapter,  or  even  part  of  a  chapter,  devoted  exclusively  to 
eti:iics,  he  would  fail  in  his  search.    For  nowhere  in  his  books  does 
Pater  treat  ethics  as  a  separate  problem.    His  ethical  beliefs  are, 
rather,  inip]j.ed  in  his  aesthetic  be3JLefs.    Therefore,  it  takes  care- 
ful scrutiny  arid  an  unfailing  patience  to  find  these  beliefs  at  all. 

That  tenet  of  Pater  which  ranks  foremost  in  importaixce  in  his 
ethics  is  his  belief  in  perfection.    Such  a  belief  establishes  him 
as  a  perfectionist  and  frees  hiiu  from  the  charges  of  those  who  main- 
tain tliat  he  is  an  aestiiete  and  nothing  more.    Yes,  those  who  main- 
tain that  Pater  is  merely  an  aesthete  will  have  to  admit,  when  faced 
by  his  belief  in  perfection,  tliat  they  have  misunderstood  Pater  and 
have  drawn  wrong  ia^plications  from  his  work. 

It  is  in  iklarius  the  Epicurean  and  through  the  person  of  i^arius 

that  Pater  states  this  doctrine  of  perfection.    He  gives  people  no 

chance  here  to  accuse  him  of  making  pleasure  the  end  of  life,  as  he 

did  in  The  Renaissance.    Instead,  he  repeatedly  says  that  completeness 

1 

of  life,  fulness  of  life,  is  the  end  to  be  attained.      As  applied  to 
"Slarius  the  Epicurean,  p.  100. 
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Pater's  aesthetic  tenets  of  living  by  ihe  senses,  this  desire  for  per- 
fection meant  living  a  life  of  various,  yet  select,  sensations.  It 
meant,  also,  a  complete  and  entire  development  of  man's  entire  organism. 
As  Pater  said  himself  in  1891,  "The  true  Epicureanism  seeks  the  har- 
monious development  of  the  whole  being.    To  be  bent  on  losing  the  moral 

sense.. .is  to  lose  or  lower  organism,  to  become  less  complex,  to  sink 

1 

in  the  scale  of  being",      Tnrough  such  a  harmonious  development  Pater 

felt  it  would  be  possible  to  live  in  the  present  in  such  a  way  that 

2 

existence  would  become  like  a  well-executed  piece  of  music.  That 

everyone  has  this  desire  for  iaarmonious  development  and  for  a  perfect, 

full  life.  Pater  felt  there  was  no  doubt.    To  him,  such  a  desire  was 
3 

imiversal. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  with  Pater  that  everyone — or  at  least 
the  majority  of  people — earnestly  desires  to  lead  the  best  and  most 
perfect  life  possible.    But  is  it  as  easy  to  do  as  Pater  apparently 
thinks?    Alas,  most  of  us  must  sadly  admit  that  it  is  not,    Vvlien  read- 
ing Pater,  it  would  seem  the  easiest  tiling  in  the  world  to  reach  that 
perfection  and  harmony  of  which  he  speaks.    But,  when  v/e  turn  from  him 
and  face  things  as  they  are,  we  find  quite  a  different  situation.  We 
find  that  most  of  us  are  lop-sided,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  cannot  realise 
a  couple te,  harmonious  development  of  all  sides  of  our  nature.    We  find 
also  that  for  most  of  us  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  the  world  are  too 

"''Anna  K.  Tuell,  "introduction",  Alarius  the  Epicurean  by  Walter 
Pater,  p.  xiii, 

2 

Marius  the  Epicurean,  p.  105. 

3 

Ibid,,  p.  69. 
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great.    They  press  upon  us  and  impede  our  approach  to  perfection. 

Pater,  living  secluded  and  sheltered  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life 

at  Oxford,  probably  did  not  realise  hov/  hard  life  for  the  majority  of 

people  really  is.    His  chance  for  reaching  the  perfection  of  which 

he  speaks  was  better  than  it  is  for  most  of  us. 

In  liilarius  the  Epicurean,  however.  Pater  does  admit  a  certain 

amount  of  difficulty  in  the  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  determined 

ends,  in  the  struggle  for  perfection.    He  says  that  the  ends,  while 

desirable  and  real,  are  yet  distant  and  vague.    Furthermore,  the  path 

between  the  means  and  ends  is  dim  and  uncertain.    Even  so,  he  declares, 

we  can  make  sure  that  the  means  have  something  of  both  finality  and 

perfection  about  them.    They  should  "themselves  partake,  in  a  measure 

of  the  more  excellent  nature  of  ends — that  the  means  should  justify 
1 

the  end".      Although  the  ends  may  never  be  attained,  still  the  means 

can  be  made  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

Too  many  people.  Pater  maintains  in  Appreciations,  approach  the 

ends  v/hich  they  have  established  for  themselves — even  great  ends— -with 

sad  countenances  and  hurried,  ignoble  gait.    So  intent  and  over-anxious 

are  they  to  reach  their  goal  that  they  become  thin  and  inipoverished  in 

spirit  and  temper,  thus  lessening  the  amovuat  of  perfection  in  the  world. 

In  other  words,  in  their  anxiety  they  pay  too  little  attention  to  the 

Z 

means,  to  their  manner  as  they  move  through  life. 

\iarius  the  Epicurean,  p,  104. 
2 

Appreciations,  p,  60. 
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Pater  also  emphasised  the  fact  that  it  is  bad  morality  to  say- 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means.    Surely  the  right-minded  of  us  vrould 
not  dispute  this  matter  with  him.    We  would  agree  with  Pater  that  do- 
ing evil  in  order  that  good  may  come  is  certainly  unethical.    In  such 

a  situation,  he  says,  dark,  mistaken  eagerness  stands  against  recti- 

1 

tude  of  soul  and  fairness. 

Pater  has  still  another  idea  concerning  means  and  ends.    He  main- 
tains that  for  most  of  us  the  conception  of  means  and  ends  covers  the 
whole  of  life,  becoming  "the  exclusive  type  of  figure  under  which  we 
represent  our  lives  to  ourselves".      All  things  are  reduced  to  machine- 
ry by  this  figure.    Such  a  figure  is,  as  Pater  says,  too  realistic, 
too  like  a  description  of  men's  lives  as  they  truly  are,  to  be  a  foim- 
dation  for  the  higher  ethics.    Such  an  inclusive  concern  with  the  means 

and  ends  puts  too  great  an  emphasis  upon  the  element  of  doing;  not 

S 

enough  upon  the  element  of  being.      And,  after  all,  it  is  the  latter 
which  is  most  iinportant.    Pater's  ovm  life  is  exemplary  of  this  element 
of  being  about  which  he  speaks.    He  certainly  did  not  become  over- 
whelmed to  the  exclusion  of  all  else  by  doing.    Few  men  have  probably 
led  such  an  uneventful  life  as  did  this  man  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Yes,  we  say,  in  action  his  life  was  uneventful;  but  yet  how  active 
and  productive  was  the  mental  life  of  Pater  I 

In  discussing  his  desire  for  perfection  and,  in  connection  with 

"^Appreciations .  p.  60, 
2 

Ibid.,  p.  61, 

5 

Ibid. 
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this,  the  means  and  ends  of  life.  Pater  sets  forth  some  very  explicit 

precepts.    The  most  importsnt  of  these  precepts  is  the  one  which 

stresses  moderation  and  temperance.    Those  books  in  which  Pater  states 

most  emphatically  his  theory  of  moderation  in  all  things  are  Marius 

the  Epicurean  and  Gaston  de  Latonr.    The  reason  for  this  is  quite  easy 

to  see.    Both  Marius,  published  in  1886,  and  Gaston,  the  first  five 

chapters  printed  in  1888,  came  after  The  Renaissance.    As  has  been 

said  before.  Pater's  "Conclusion"  to  The  Renaissance,  in  which  he  set 

forth  the  major  tenets  of  his  philosophy,  had  been  misconstrued  by  the 

majority  of  his  readers.    He  was,  therefore,  in  Marius  and  in  Gaston, 

defending  and  e3q)anding  those  previously  expressed  beliefs.    It  was, 

I  think,  quite  natural  for  him  to  put  particular  emphasis  upon  moderar- 

tlon  and  restraint.    He,  too,  no  doubt  realised  that  one  of  his  main 

lines  of  defense  lay  just  here. 

Especially  in  Marius  the  Epicurean  does  Pater  admonish  one  to 

exercise  severe  self -discipline  and  moderation.    Only  this  will  make 

1 

the  life  dedicated  to  the  senses  and  emotion  a  success.  Discipline 
and  moderation.  Pater  says  elsewhere,  are  two  forces  in  man  making 
for  virtue — discipline  and  moderation,  aided  by  a  good  natural  dis- 

2 

position,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  good  pleasure  of  the  heavens. 
In  speaking  of  the  value  of  discipline.  Pater  also  makes  several  ref- 
erences to  the  Platonic  word  ascesis — a  word  implying  abstinence  and 

'''Paul  Elmer  ik>Te,  The  Drift  of  Romanticism  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1915),  p.  111. 

2 

Walter  Pater,  Plato  and  Platonism,  op.  cit. ,  p.  53, 
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strenuous  self-control.    "Self-restraint,  a  skilful  economy  of  means, 

1 

ascesis,  that  too  has  a  beauty  of  its  own." 

Representative  of  this  theory  of  restraint  is  uiarius  the  Epicurean, 
Pater's  ideal  young  man.    In  the  life  of  this  Roman  youth,  who  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  Emperor  feiarcus  Aurelius,  there  is  apparent  a  defi- 
nite asceticism.    As  Pater  says  of  him,  "It  had  always  been  his  policy, 
through  fli  1  his  piirsuit  of  'experience',  to  take  flight  in  time  from 
any  too  disturbing  passion,  from  any  sort  of  affectation  likely  to 
quicken  his  pulses  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  quiet  work  of  life  was 
practicable".      This  quotation,  while  spoken  by  Pater  of  another,  yet 
suggests  strangely  the  author  himself.    In  the  actual  life  of  Pater, 
as  in  the  fictitious  life  of  iviarius,  temperance,  restraint,  moderation, 
were  prevalent  forces.    Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  In  the 
life  of  both  the  real  and  the  unreal  an  enqphasis  upon  fastidious  dis- 
crimination and  distinction.    Discriminate  in  regard  to  all  things. 
Pater  says  in  j3arius» — discriminate,  avoid  jealousy,  meditate  much  on 

5 

beautiful  objects,  and  live  with  a  peaceful  heart  tov/ard  your  fellows. 

Pater  apparently  felt  that  one  in^jortant  reason  for  the  exercis- 
ing of  restraint  in  the  conduct  of  life  was  the  impression  for  the 

memory.    "Hov^  will  it  look  to  me,  at  what  will  I  vsJ.ue  it,  this  day 
4 

next  year?"      This  is  a  question  wiiich  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  ilarius. 
1 

^Appreciations ,  p.  17, 
Marius  the  Epicurean ,  p.  306. 

3 

Ibid.,  p.  24. 

4 

Ibid.,  p.  109. 
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Living  an  inner,  secluded  life  as  he  did,  it  is  not  surprising  that 

Pater  aid  not  wish  to  ofrend  the  inward  ii^ressions. 

Besides  this  precept  of  moderation  and  restraint,  the  other  tenets 

importa-iit  in  the  perfectionist  Pater's  ethical  scheme  are  these:  his 

beliei"  in  chastity,  his  desire  to  maintain  self-respect,  his  belief  in 

a  life  of  industry,  and  his  determination  not  to  add  to  the  unhappiness 

of  others.    Concerning  chastity,  the  lives  of  both  Pater  and  lAarius 

again  illustrate  this  doctriae.    It  is  in  Marius  the  Epicurean  that 

one  finas  the  idea  expressed  that  chastity  of  men  and  women  is  the 

1 

most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world.      Whether  Pater  means  by  the  chasti- 
ty of  which  he  speaks  the  abstinence  from  marriage,  he  does  not  make 
cleer",    I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  for  himself  he  did  carry  his 
doctrine  of  chasteness  to  such  extremes,  especially  if  one  is  to  judge 
by  his  own  life  of  singleness  and  essential  purity.    I  ao  not  believe, 
however,  tiiat  he  advocated  such  extreme  chastity  for  liien  in  general. 

The  creed  of  self-respect  is  also  to  be  found  in  Marius.    In  the 
chapter  entitled  "Animula  \^agula"  Pater  says  that  even  though  life  may 
be  hard  and  our  days  but  an  interval  in  time  we  may,  nevertheless, 

"adorn  and  beautify,  in  scrupulous  self-respect,  our  souls,  and  what- 

2 

ever  our  souls  touch  upon".      By  practicing  self-respect.  Pater  evi- 
dently felt  that  the  inner  conscience  would  be  satisfied  and  that  he 
woula  become  more  perfect  in  regard  to  what  is  here  and  now.    To  main- 
tain this  self-respect  Pater  believed  that  a  life  of  industry  and  in- 

1 

Marius  the  Jijpicurean,  p.  261. 

2 

Ibid, ,  p.  96, 
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dustrious  study  v^ere  necessary — a  life  only  possible  through  healthy 
1 

body  rule,      And  if  the  body  was  kept  free  from  disease  and  corruption, 

it  would  follow  naturally  that  the  soul  would  also  be  free.    How  true 

this  isl    He  who  busies  himself  with  constructive  v/ork  and  is  careful 

about  his  bodily  welfare  will  generally  find  that  his  spiritual  nature 

is  composed  and  sound. 

According  to  evidence  taken  from  Marius  the  Epicurean,  Pater  was 

deterioined  in  living  such  a  life  as  has  just  been  described  to  add 

not  even  the  slightest  quantity  to  the  great  total  of  men's  unhappiness 

in  the  world.      Make  sure,  he  admonishes  elsewhere  in  the  book,  that 

you  make  the  people  with  whom  you  come  in  contact  happier  by  your  very 
3 

presence.      Pater  did,  indeed,  practice  this  doctrine  in  his  own  life. 
Especially  is  it  evident  in  his  relationships  with  the  students  at 
Oxford,    When  sought  out  by  one  of  them  for  help  or  criticism.  Pater 
always  found  some  good  in  tlie  lad's  word  for  which  to  praise  him.  Never 
did  he  send  a  student  away  discouraged  and  despondent.    Such  a  quality 
is  praiseworthy  in  any  person,  but  one  has  the  feeling  that  Pater  car- 
ried it  too  far  in  his  work  of  criticism.    So  anxious  was  he  not  to 
cause  unhappiness,  that  he  was  neither  severe  nor  fault-finding  enough. 

Pater's  desire  to  avoid  adding  to  the  unhappiness  of  others  im^- 
plies  an  element  of  sympathy — an  element  which  was  truly  an  important 
one  in  his  ethics.    In  iferius  he  speaks  of  sympathy  in  connection  with 

I 

Marius  the  Epicurean,  p.  110. 

2 

Ibid. 

3 

P,  A.  S3jJ.ard,  "Some  Aspects  of  Vfalter  Pater",  The  Catholic  World. 
CXXII  (October,  1925),  63. 
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evil  aiid  sorrow — especially  tiie  great  universal  sorrow  caused  by  old 
1 

age  and  death.      Both  the  power  ox'  evil  and  sorrow  over  one,  he  main- 
tains, is  felt  in  proportion  to  the  moral  or  nervous  perfection  which 
men  have  reached.    But  regajrlless  of  whether  men  are  affected  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  by  evil  or  sorrow,  v/hat  is  generally  needed 
in  the  world  is  compassion  or  sympathy.    We  must  all,  according  to 
Pater,  foster  and  manifest  a  ready  sympathy  with  visible  pain.  This 
power  of  sympathy  in  men  will  constitute  the  practical,  or  effective, 
difference  between  them.    Upon  those  who  have  most  of  it  the  future 
will  depend,    Ai:id,  in  the  present,  those  who  have  mucn  of  it  have 
something  to  ding  to  among  the  certain  dissolution  of  things.  The 
element  of  sjwip&thy  in  Pater's  philosophy  has  been  called  the  most 
fruitful  of  his  ethical  concepts,  mainly  because  it  recognises  the 

social  nature  of  mind  and  counsels  the  individual  always  to  nurture 
5 

pity  in  his  soul.      It  seems  to  me  that  this  single  concept  of  Pater 
goes  a  long  way  toward  making  his  extremely  self-centred  philosophy 
less  so.    It  snows  tnat  while  he  was  essentially  an  introvert,  he 
was  yet  interested  to  a  certain  extent  in  his  fellow  men. 

One  notices  that,  in  speaking  of  these  concepts  which  he  feels 
will  help  make  a  life  of  perfection.  Pater  seldom  gives  utterance  to 
any  statement  concerning  actual  right  and  wrong.    One  of  his  few  state- 


Marius  the  iilpicurean,  p,  301, 

2 

Ibid,.  302. 
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Helen  H,  Young,  The  'Writings  of  V.'alter  Pater,  p,  67, 
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ments  pertaining  to  such  matters  is  that  in  which  he  says  that  right 

1 

and  wrong  are  often  deteriiiined  by  custom.      Such  a  statement,  to  my 
mind,  is  only  too  true.    So  also  is  the  idea  which  Pater  expresses  in 
Gaston  de  La  tour,  when  he  says  tiiat  both  custom  and  opinion  are  diverse 
in  nature.    Therefore,  if  custom,  as  well  as  opinion,  is  important  in 

judging  right  and  wrong,  we  should  bear  in  mind  this  element  of  diver- 

Z 

sity. 

Such,  then,  is  the  etiiics  of  Walter  Pater — an  artistic  ethics,  to 
be  sure,  closely  bound  up  with  aestheticism.    For  most  people  such  a 
system  of  ethical  concepts  would  not  have  been  positive  or  strict 
enough.    It  was,  in  fact,  too  personal  an  ethics  for  others  to  follow 
successfully.    But  for  Pater  such  a  system  was  sufficient.    In  the 
spirit  of  the  noble  aesthete,  he  had  no  troiable  in  living  up  to  the 
ideas  expressed  in  this  chapter.    les,  he  lived  up  to  them  well,  and, 
because  he  did,  no  one  can  censure  him  too  severely. 


1 

Marius  the  Epicurean,  p.  179. 
Walter  Pater,  Gaston  de  La  tour,  p.  117. 
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Critics  have  long  disagreed  over  the  attitude  of  Walter  Horatio 

Pater  toward  religion.    Some  have  called  him  an  atheist  and  a  pragma- 

tist  of  the  worst  type;  others  have  veheuiently  declared  that  he  was 

an  avowed  Christian — a  High  Church  Christian  with  leanings  toward  Ro- 
1 

man  Catholicism.      iiOiich  group  of  critics  is  correct  in  its  judgment 
of  Pater's  religious  views,  it  is  difficult  to  say.    Each,  of  course, 
has  a  right  to  its  own  opinion,  and,  indeed,  any  classification  of 
Pater's  religion  is  a  matter  of  pure  opinion.    After  a  careful  study 
of  Pater's  works,  however,  as  well  as  the  works  of  his  major  commen- 
tators, I  am  inclined  to  disagree  strongly  with  the  critics  of  the 
first  type.    Although  Pater  did  go  tiirough  a  period  of  the  darkest 

2 

skepticism,  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  became  a  confiraied  atheist. 
Even  during  those  years  of  skepticism  I  feel  that  Pater  cherished  in 
his  innermost  soul  a  few  vestiges  of  faith.    If  he  had  not,  he  would 
never  have  turned  away  from  skepticism  in  his  later  years  and  faced 
toward  Christianity.    For  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  Pater  did  acknow- 
ledge Christianity  during  the  last  part  of  his  life.    It  is  this  point 
which  I  hope  to  make  clear  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 

i 

Thomas  Wright,  02..  cit..  II,  169. 
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Ibid..  204. 
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Like  so  many  children,  Walter  Pater  was  as  a  boy  extremely  inter- 
ested in  religion.    Too  young  to  reason,  he  probably  accepted  through 
faith  the  religious  teachings  of  his  parents.    As  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  Chapter  I,  his  favourite  childhood  gajnes  were  religious 

in  nature.    Nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  dress  up  as  a  priest, 

1 

to  lead  a  make-believe  ceremony.      And,  even  at  this  early  age,  he  had 

a  secret  hope  that  some  day  he  might  take  orders. 

This  early  interest  of  Pater  in  religion  was  strengthened  during 

his  first  years  at  King's  School,  Canterbury,  where  he  went  at  the  age 

of  fourteen.    Here,  he  and  two  other  boys,  Dombrain  and  McQueen,  spent 

most  of  their  spare  moments  reading  religious  books  and  attending  the 

services  at  nearby  churches.      Pater  desired  more  and  more  at  this 

period  of  his  life  to  make  the  church  his  profession.    This  desire  was 

intensified  considerably  during  those  years  at  King's  School  by  his 

meeting  in  1854  with  Keble — one  of  the  leaders  of  the  High  Church  move- 
3 

ment.      Even  before  Pater  left  King's  School,  however,  doubt  and  con- 
fusion had  begun  to  encroach  upon  his  hitherto  firm  beliefs. 

This  doubt  was  to  increase  tremendously  during  the  years  he  spent 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  probably  due  in  part  to  liis  introduction 

to  philosophy  end  to  his  ardent  interest  in  it.    Pater  became  an  avowed 

4 

skeptic,  earning  for  himself  the  title  of  "scoffer  at  religion". 


Thomas  Wright,  ©£.  cit. ,  I,  21. 

2 

Ibid..  109, 
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A.  C.  Benson,  02..  cit. .  p.  4. 
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Edward  Thoiaas,  02..  cit. .  p.  25. 
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Because  of  this  attitude  in  him,  the  friendship  with  Dombrain  and 

McQueen,  which  had  survived  the  King's  School  days,  was  Droken, 

Although  Pater  and  McQueen  renewed  their  friendship  later,  after 

Pater  had  promised  never  to  attack  or  jeer  at  the  Christian  religion, 

1 

when  with  his  friend,  yet  the  relationship  was  never  the  same.  It 

T/as  completely  ended  when  McQueen,  Dombrain,  and  Reverend  J.  B.  Kearney 

prevented  his  final  taking  of  church  orders  by  ezposing  his  religious 

2 

viev.s  to  the  Bishop  of  London.      It  seems  strange,  does  it  not,  that 
Pater,  an  unbeliever  as  he  was  at  this  time,  should  have  even  desired 
to  enter  the  ministry?    Indeed,  by  1860,  it  is  said  by  some,  he  had 
completely  lost  his  faith. 

Few  have  spoken  in  defense  of  Pater's  youthful  atheistic  view- 
point which  is,  I  think,  doing  the  man  a  grave  injustice.    We  should 
all  bear  in  mind  that,  when  Pater  came  out  so  strongly  ageonst  religious 

faith,  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy.    Then,  too,  the  tendency  to  treat 

3 

religion  flippantly  was  prevalent  among  the  thinkers  of  tiie  day.  Pater 
was  undoubtedly,  as  youth  is  so  apt  to  be,  caught  up  in  the  stream  of 
current  opinion  and  carried  along  with  it. 

Quite  naturally  one  finds  in  Pater's  books  frequent  references 
to  his  religious  skepticism  and  its  attendant  pessimism.    One  of  the 
best  illustrations  of  his  pessimistic  outlook  on  life  is  found  in 
Imaginary  Portraits.    He  says: 


1 

Thomas  Viright,  02..  cit. ,  I,  171. 
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Ibid..  207. 
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I  am  just  returned  from  early  ifess.    I  lingered 
long  after  the  office  was  ended,  watching,  pondering 
how  in  the  world  one  could  help  a  suiall  bird  wiiich 
had  flown  into  the  church  but  could  find  no  way  out 
again,    I  suspect  it  will  remain  there,  fluttering 
romid  and  roiind  distractedly,  far  up  under  the  arched 
roof,  till  it  dies  exhausted.    I  seem  to  have  heard 
of  a  writer  who  likened  man's  life  to  a  bird  passing 
just  once  only,  on  some  winter  night,  from  window  to 
window,  across  a  cheerfully-lighted  ha3JL.    The  bird, 
taken  captive  by  the  ill-luck  of  a  moment,  re-x-racing 
its  issueless  circle  till  it  esqpires  within  the  close 
vaulting  of  that  great  stone  church: — ^human  life  may 
be  like  that  bird  toot"'- 

Pater  speaks  of  the  religious  skepticism  current  at  that  time 

in  "Prosper  Merimee",  aii  essay  in  Miscellaneous  Studies,  and  in  the 

"Introduction"  which  he  wrote  for  the  Purgatory  of  Dante  Alighieri 

by  Charles  Lancelot  Shadwell,    In  "Prosper  Merimee"  he  says  that  the 

fundamental  belief  is  gone  in  almost  all  of  us.    let,  he  admits,  some 

relics  of  it  do  remain — "queries,  echoes,  reactions,  after- thoughts". 

This  same  idea  is  developed  in  his  "Introduction",  when  he  declares 

in  no  uncertain  terms  that  his  age  is  not  an  age  of  faith,  but  is, 

3 

rather,  an  age  of  religious  skepticism  and  an  age  of  hope.      For  Pater 
came  to  feel  that  along  with  skepticism  went  a  development  of  religious 
hope  or  hopefiilness.    Indeed,  it  is  said  tiiat  it  was  this  element  of 
hope  in  skepticism  which  won  for  the  skeptics  the  final  approval  of 
Pater,    He  looked  with  favour  upon  this  group  of  skeptical  thinkers 
mainly  because  they  could  not  be  sure  that  "the  sacred  story"  was  false. 


1 

Walter  Pater,  Imaginary  Portraits,  p.  13. 
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Ibid,,  Miscellaneous  Studies,  p.  4. 
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Ibid..  "Introduction",  The  Purgatory  of  Dante  Alighieri  (London: 
Macmillan  and  Company,  1892),  p.  xx. 
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~TliQ  great  possibility  tor  which  they  made  allowance,  ^ater  felt,  was  of 

1 

the  utmost  importance. 

This  recognition  by  Pater  of  hopefulness  in  skepticism  is,  I  feel, 
at  least  partial  proof  of  his  innermost  desire  for  religious  faith.  Per- 
haps he  thought  of  himself  when  he  pictured  Marius  as  yearning  "in  that 

hard  world  of  Rome,  and  below  its  unpeopled  sky,  for  the  trace  of  some 

Z 

celestial  wing  across  it".      Pater,  also,  would  have  welcomed  such  a 

sign.    He  yearned  for  something  definite  and  tangible  to  hold  by  amid 

3 

the  perpetual  flux  of  things  around  him. 

Through  hope,  then,  as  well  as  through  this  desire  for  something 

definite  to  hold  by,  was  Pater  drawn,  I  believe,  toward  Christianity 

during  his  later  years.    After  his  youthful  enthusiasm  for  skepticism  in 

the  extreme  had  become  tempered  and  modified,  he  was  led  to  feel  that 

4 

there  was  in  religion  a  deep  and  tranquillising  force.      The  motivating 
power  behind  tliis  recognition  of  a  deep  and  tranquillising  force  in  re- 
ligion was  Pater's  love  of  ritual.    Yes,  it  was  ritual  with  all  its  cere- 
mony which  gradually  drew  him  again  toward  the  church.    Even  as  a  child 
he  loved  it.    Probably  he  had  his  own  childhood  in  mind,  when  he  wrote 
of  the  young  Florian  Deleal,  saying; 

He  began  to  love,  for  their  own  sakes,  church 
lights,  holy  days,  all  that  belongs  to  the  coajely  order 
of  the  sanctuary,  the  secrets  of  its  white  linen,  and 
holy  vessels,  and  fonts  of  pure  water;  and  its  hieratic 
purity  and  simplicity  became  the  type  of  sometliing  he 
desired  always  to  have  about  him  in  actual  life,^ 


Helen  H,  loung,  og.,  cit,,  p,  128, 

g 

Marius  the  Epicurean,  p,  237, 

^Ibid, .  p,  109, 

4 
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When  he  became  a  man,  wracked  by  skepticism  as  he  was.  Pater 

spent  some  of  his  happiest  hours  in  sacred  places,  drawn  there  by 

this  love  of  ritual.    One  of  his  favourite  retreats  from  the  confusion 

of  everyday  life  was  St,  Austin's  Priory  in  Walvrorth,  wiiich  was  founded 

by  the  Reverend  George  Nugee,  a  wealthy  high-churchman.    The  services 

held  there  were  most  ornate  and  it  is  said  that  Pater  was  attracted 

1  I 
to  them  "s&lely  by  the  gorgeousness  of  the  scene".      However  this  may 

be,  we  do  know  that  at  St,  Austin's  and  similar  places  Pater  was  truly 

happy. 

He  was  happy  because  through  ritual  his  desire  for  escape  seemed 

to  be  satisfied,  if  not  for  always,  at  least  for  the  moment.  Ritual 

expressed  and  interpreted  for  him  a  certain  emotion,  a  certain  need  of 

the  human  spirit — that  which  strives  to  comprehend  and  to  understand 

"the  shadovvy  figure,  the  mysterious  will,  that  moves  behind  the  world 

of  sight  and  sense".      Of  all  the  cereraonisl  Pater  loved  best  that  of 

the  communion  service.    As  he  tells  us  in  Marius,  the  natural  soul  of 

worship  was  most  satisfied  by  the  communion  ritual,    ^nd,  after  having 

experienced  it  once,  there  remained  a  longing  memory,  a  persistent 

5 

desire,  to  know  all  this  again. 

An  ejqplanation  of  this  great  appeal  of  the  communion  seirvice  for 
Pater,  as  well  as  all  other  ritual,  is  not  hard  to  find.    In  the  light 
of  his  chosen  aesthetic  and  Epicuj:'een  philosophy,  it  seems  the  most 

i 

Thomas  Vi'right,  o^.,  cit,,  II,  57, 

2 

A,  C.  Benson,  o^.,  cit, ,  p.  216, 

5 

Marius  the  ^icurean.  p,  272, 


natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the  ritualistic  side  of  religion  should 
have  pleased  him.    For  in  his  aestheticism  he  stressed  in  particular 
the  senses  and  sensation.    And  it  was  to  the  senses,  and  especially 
to  vision,  that  ritual  addressed  itself. 

This  devotion  of  Pater  to  the  ritualistic  side  of  Christianity- 
has  caused  much  comment  among  his  critics.    Many  oppose  him  in  this; 
a  few  take  his  part.    One  of  the  conscientious  opposers  is  Algernon 
Cecil  who  goes  so  far  as  to  call  Pater  a  ritualist  and  nothing  more. 
It  was  the  form  and  colour  in  religion  which  Pater  followed,  he  says, 

and  not  the  reality  of  things.    It  was  Catholic  emotion  which  satis- 

1 

fied  Pater — Catholic  emotion  divorced  from  reel  Catholic  faith. 

Paul  Elmer  More  reiterates  this  same  idea  when  he  says  that  Pater 
put  emotional  satisfaction  before  religious  duty.    Pater  emphasised, 
he  declares,  the  beauty  of  the  moment  instead  of  the  real  challenge 
of  Christian  faith.    Mr.  More  finds  support  for  this  last  statement 
in  Marius  the  Epicurean.    In  Marius,  Mr,  More  says,  there  is  no  con- 
version from  Epicureanism  to  religion,  but  merely  another  maiiif estation 
of  aestheticism  disguised  in  the  phraseology  of  ancient  faith.  To 
write  thus  was,  in  the  words  of  i^,  More,  "to  betray  Christianity  with 
a  kiss". 

Pater's  ritualistic  leanings  are  defended,  however,  by  Thomas 
Steams  Eliot,    jiar.  ELiot  calls  ritual  an  integral  and  important  part 

i 

Algernon  Cecil,  Six  Oxford  Tliinkers  (London:    John  Murray,  1909), 
p.  249, 
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Paul  Elmer  Ijlore,  The  Drift  of  Romanticism  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1915),  p.  96. 
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of  religion,  and  maintains  that  because  of  Pater's  devotion  to  this 
he  cannot  be  accused  of  insincerity  and  aestheticism.    Pater,  in  Mr, 

1 

Eliot's  eyes,  was  "naturaily  Ci:iristian  but  within  very  narrow  limits". 

hir,  Eliot's  arguments  in  defense  of  Pater  seem  to  me  to  be  valid. 
I,  too,  feel  that  ritual  is  an  integral  and  important  part  of  religion. 
I,  too,  would  admit  that  Pater  was  a  Christian  in  the  narrov/  sense  of 
the  term.    But  I  would  go  a  step  farther  than  Ivir.  Eliot  in  asserting 
that  ritual  was  for  Pater  a  stepping-stone  between  skepticism  and 
greater  faith.    For  it  seems  to  me  that,  ritual  having  drawn  Pater 
again  to  the  church,  he  foimd  there  in  the  end  something  more  than  he 
had  at  first  e3q)ected.    He  found  there  the  God  whom  he  had  loved  as 
a  child,  the  God  whom  he  had  repudiated  as  an  Oxford  youth,  end  the 
God  in  whom  he  desired  so  much  to  believe  in  his  later  years. 

This  latter  statement,  I  realise,  is  a  sweeping  one.    Many  people 

will  look  upon  it  with  scorn  and  v^ill  accuse  me  of  misinterpretation. 

But,  as  I  said  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  thesis,  the  exact  nature 

of  Pater's  religion  is  a  matter  of  pure  opinion.    My  opinion  seems  to 

me  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  Pater  repeatedly  speaks  of  the 

existence  of  a  God.    For  instance,  in  Plato  and  Platonism.  he  mentions 

2 

"the  One  which  alone  really  is"    and  expresses  the  belief  that  the 

5 

spirit  of  God  moves  in  every  form  of  real  power,  everywhere. 


Thomas  Stearns  ELiot,  Selected  Essays  (New  York:    Har court.  Brace, 
and  Company,  1952),  p,  566. 
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This  last  idea  is  found  also  in  Marius  the  Epiciirean.  Through 

the  boy  Marius,  Pater  declares  tliat  there  is  a  living  and  companionable 

1 

Spirit  at  work  in  all  things.      As  illustration  of  his  meaning,  he 

pictures  this  Spirit  as  an  unfailing  Companion  walking  always  at  one's 

side.    For  xkiarius  this  Companion  was  capable  of  "doubling  his  pleasure 

in  the  roses  by  the  way,  patient  of  his  peevisiiness  or  depression, 

sympathetic  above  all  with  his  grateful  recognition,  onward  from  his 

2 

earliest  days,  of  the  fact  that  he  was  there  at  all."     Marius  felt 
that  such  a  Companion  could  remember  the  sharp  pulsations  which  he 
forgot,  and  in  both  iMrius  and  Pater  this  sense  of  companionship 
evoked  a  sense  of  conscience — of  lively  gratitude.      This  Divine  Com- 
panion behind  phenomena  was  seen  as  a  source  of  unfailing  s^pathy. 

Mr.  Am  C.  Benson  thinks  that  Pater's  use  of  the  expression /'the 
glory  of  God",  in  the  "Essay  on  Style"  is  proof  enough  of  his  belief 
in  God,    If  this  expression  had  not  contained  for  Pater  an  essential 
truth,  he  says,  he  could  never  have  used  it.    Furthermore,  this  siiigle 
phrase  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  there  was  an  "ethical  base  of 
temperament,  a  moral  foundation  of  duty  and  obedience  to  the  Creator 

and  Father  of  men",  below  the  aesthetic  creed  which  Pater  stressed  so 
4 

strongly. 

In  the  "Essay  on  Pascal"  ¥ir,  Benson  also  finds  proof  of  Pater's 
belief.    He  points  out  that  Pater  implies  in  this  essay  that  we  are 
not  independent  beings-a  rather  fatalistic  view.    Instead,  the  course 


Marius  the  Epicurean,  p.  221. 

2 Ibid.,  221. 

^Ibid..  223. 
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of  our  lives  is  determined  by  something  outside  us  and  anterior  to 
1 

us.      That  Pater  formulated  no  exact  definition  of  his  creed  Mr*  Ben- 
son is  willing  to  admit,    let,  he  declares  that  Pater  was  deeply 
penetrated  and  laoved  by  the  holiness  and  the  perfection  of  the  Ciiris- 

tian  ideal.    He  further  declares  that  Pater  "reposed  in  trembling  faith 

2 

on  Hhe  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God"», 

Other  critics,  besides  Iiir,  Benson,  have  also  supported  the  idea 
that  Pater  recognised  the  value  of  the  Christian  ideal  and  tended,  as 
he  grew  older,  to  believe  in  the  one  God.    For  instance,  Ferris  Greens- 
let  maintains  that  Pater  moved  from  virtual  paganism  toward  practical 
5 

Christianity  — ^from  his  youthful,  ardent  skepticism  toward  conserva- 

4 

tism  and  trust  in  the  Establishment,      Especially  in  his  last  years, 

5 

says  Mr,  Greenslet,  was  Pater's  thought  distinctly  Christian, 

This  latter  idea  is  reiterated  by  two  other  men — Edward  Thomas 

and  Tliomas  'nYrigiit,  both  admirers  of  Pater.    In  speaking  of  I'terius, 

whom  he  feels  is  a  version  of  Pater  himself,  ilr,  Thomas  expresses  his 

belief  that  Pater's  soul  was  naturally  Christian  and  that  Pater  did 

6 

advance  toward  Christianity,      Ijlr,  Wright  is  even  more  positive  than 
Mr,  Thoiaas,  when  he  declares  that  the  mature  Pater  must  be  regarded 
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1 

as  a  decided  Christien. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Pater  was  not  a  confirmed 

atheist  at  heart  is,  I  think,  his  desire  to  know  the  truth  about  the 

future  life  and  his  tendency  to  believe  in  it.    One  finds  in  Marius 

the  Epicureeji  this  statement: 

One's  human  nature,  iiideed,  would  fain  reckon 
on  an  assured  and  endless  future,  pleasing  itself 
with  the  dream  of  a  final  home,  to  be  attained  at 
some  still  remote  date,  yet  witlri  a  conscious,  delight- 
ful home-coming  at  last,  as  depicted  in  many  an  old 
poetic  Elysium. 

If  only,  thought  Pater,  one  could  really  knov/,  and  not  be  for- 
ever faced  Yd.th  uncertainty.    Even  the  monk,  however,  who  had  renounced 

all  worldliness  in  the  hope  of  a  greater  future  happiness  was  not  sure 
5 

of  anything.      Perhaps,  after  all,  the  thoughts  of  another  v/orld  be- 

4 

yond  were  but  a  lovely  but  fantastic  daydream, 

Nevertheless,  faced  by  uncertainty  as  he  was.  Pater  persisted 

in  his  preoccupation  with  the  future  life  of  the  soul.    He  realised 

that  there  was  a  great  possibility,  and  he  saw  in  that  possibility 

6 

at  least  a  "faint  hope".      Such  a  hope  fostered  a  sense  of  eagerness 

6 

and  a  desire  to  be  prepared  for  fuller  revelation  some  day. 
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Besides  expressing  a  belief  in  God  and  a  hope  for  future  life. 

Pater  admitted  that  certain  benefits  could  be  obtained  from  religion. 

First,  there  is  the  idea  expressed  in  "Robert  ELsmere",  an  essay  in 

Essa/s  from  the  Guardian,  that  religion  of  any  type  enlarges  one's 
1 

horizons.  Then,  in  Gaston  de  La tour,  he  speaks  of  the  power  of  re- 
ligious faith,  "itseJJ"  so  beautiful  a  thing",  to  alleviate  sorrows 

2 

and  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  world. 

Furthermore,  Pater  says  in  Marius  the  Epicurean,  Giiristianity 

fosters  hope  atid  inspires  chastity.    The  hopefulness  of  Ciiristianity 

is  typified  in  Marius  by  Cornelius  Fronto.    Ardently  devoted  to  the 

ideals  of  the  Christian  faith,  this  upright  Italian  youth  introduced 

a  new  element  into  ivlarius's  life.    His  very  presence  radiated  hope. 

Even  the  common,  everyday  objects  held  for  I^arius  a  new  meaning,  a 

new  interest,  when  Goraelius  was  there  to  share  them  with  him.  It 

seemed  to  lYiarius  as  if  his  bodily  eyes  were  somehow  mysteriously  re- 

5 

newed  ana  strengthened.      As  for  chastity.  Pater  dismisses  it  with 


these  words: 


Chastity,  in  turn,  realised  in  the  whole  scope 
of  its  conditions,  fortified  that  rehabilitation  of 
peaceful  laboiir,  after  the  mind,  the  pattern,  of  the 
workman  of  Galilee,  which  was  another  of  the  natural 
instincts  of  the  catholic  church,  as  being  indeed 
the  long-desired  initiator  of  a  religion  of  cheerful- 
ness, as  a  true  lover  of  the  industry — so  to  term  it 
— the  labour,  the  creation,  of  God.^ 
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Lastly,  before  ending  this  discussion  of  Pater's  religious  views, 
several  other  pertinent  beliefs  of  the  man  should  be  mentioned.  Fore- 
most is  the  idea  that  the  religion  of  each  individual  is  modified  by- 
whatever  modifies  his  life.    Religions  brighten  under  a  bright  sky, 
says  Pater;  they  become  liberal  when  the  liberal  spirit  is  abroad.  And, 

when  this  liberal  spirit  changes  to  one  of  bigotry  and  narrowness,  re- 

1 

ligions  in  turn  reflect  the  nature  of  the  change. 

Pater  also  maintains  that  a  xiniversal  pagan  sentiment  forms  the 
broad  foundation  of  all  religions — a  paganism  even  older  than  the  Greek 
religion.    As  illustration  of  what  he  means  by  such  a  sentiment.  Pater 
names  the  gods  which  men  create  in  their  own  images  ^  'the  general  fear 

of  death  and  the  desire  to  live  always  here  on  earth,  and  the  use  of 

2 

charms  and  talismans.      True  "religious  progress",  he  says,  "like  all 

3 

purely  spiritual  progress,  is  confined  to  a  few". 

In  closing  this  chapter  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
Walter  Pater  was  one  of  those  few  who  do  make  religious  progress.  As 
a  lad,  he  was  an  ardent  believer  and  lover  of  things  churchly.    As  a 
young  man,  he  went  through  various  phases  of  disbelief.    Finally,  in 
his  later  years  he  turned  again  toward  the  church,  finding  it  at  the 
last  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  continuous  and  rapid  flux  of  things, 
a  place  where  he  could  be  truly  happy.    From  belief,  to  disbelief,  and 
back  again  toward  belief  I    It  is  that  last  step  wiiich  classes  Pater 
among  those  who  progress. 


"^Walter  Pater,  The  Renaissance,  op.  cit. ,  p.  211. 
Ibid.,  p.  212, 
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From  my  study  of  these  four  phases  of  Pater's  philosophy — his 
metaphysics,  his  aestheticism  and  Epicureanism,  his  ethics,  and  his 
religion — I  feel  that  I  have  arrived  at  some  very  definite  conclusions 
First  of  eXL,  in  regard  to  metaphysics,  I  have  shown  that  Pater  did 
have  a  metaphysical  philosophy  in  spite  of  himself.    Although  he  re- 
pudiated his  youthful  interest  in  metaphysical  speculation  in  favour 
of  aestheticism  and  tlie  artistic  way  of  life,  he  nevertheless  had  a 
practical  metaphysical  Epicureanism,    His  metaphysics  was  essentially 
materielistic  with  its  stress  upon  direct  experience  and  sensation. 
Live  in  the  'here  and  nov/',  said  Pater,  live  in  the  present,  with 
senses  alert  to  every  fleeting  impression. 

Secondly,  in  the  chapter  on  aestheticism  and  Epicureanism,  I 
have  concluded  that  aesthetics  formed  the  nucleus  of  Pater's  philoso- 
phy.   I  have  proved  this  by  emphasising  the  fact  that  beauty  was  for 
Pater  the  most  in^jortant  force  in  life.    It  was  the  concern  for  beau- 
ty, the  pursuit  of  beauty,  wnich  he  placed  before  all  else.    In  his 
search  for  the  beautiful,  however,  it  was  not  abstract  beauty  which 
interested  him,  but  rather  beauty  through  sensation  and  the  concrete. 
Significant  in  his  quest  for  beauty  in  the  concrete  v/ere  the  senses, 
sensation,  and  experience,  ail  of  v/hich  had  been  stressed  by  the 
Epicureans. 
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In  the  third  place,  I  have  proved  iii  the  chapter  on  ethics  that 
Pater  did  have  an  ethical  philosophy.    His  ethical  ideas  are,  in  truth,  ' 
an  integral  part  of  his  aestheticisin.    That  idea  v/hich  ranks  foremost 
in  his  ethics  is  his  desire  for  perfection — an  idea  which  establishes  jj 
Pater  as  a  perfectionist.    Important  in  attaining  perfection.  Pater 
tells  us,  are  moderation  and  restraint,  chastity,  self-respect,  the  ^ 
desire  not  to  add  to  the  unhappiness  of  others,  and  sympathy.  Pater 
himself,  it  is  my  conclusion  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  lived  up  to 
these  ethical  ideals,  and,  for  this  reason  alone,  he  cannot  be  cen- 
sured too  severely. 

Lastly,  I  maintain  in  the  chapter  on  religion  that  Pater  did 
have  belief.    In  spite  of  his  youthful  skepticism,  I  feel  that  he 
foimd  belief  again  in  his  later  years.    Having  been  dravm  back  to  the 
church, after  years  of  severance  from  it,  by  his  love  of  ritual,  he 
found  tnere,  I  am  certain,  at  least  some  of  the  faith  which  he  had 
lost. 
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The  first  chapter  of  my  thesis,  "The  Life  of  Vi'alter  Pater",  has 
coiuparatively  little  to  do  with  his  philosophy.     It  is  in  the  main  a 
chronological  tabiilation  of  the  most  important  events  of  his  life, 
followed  by  a  list  of  his  books.    I  speak,  first  of  ail,  about  his 
ancestry,  his  childhood,  and  his  schooldays  at  King's  School,  Canter- 
bury.   Then  come  a  few  paragraphs  dealing  with  Pater  as  a  student 
at  Oxford — his  undergraduate  study  at  Queen's  College  and  his  graduate 
work  at  Brasenose,    The  most  important  part  of  the  chapter  deals  with 
Pater  as  a  permanent  Fellow  at  Brasenose,  with  iiis  first  trip  to 
Italy,  which  he  made  the  year  foliovring  his  permanent  appointment, 
and  with  the  years  v/hich  he  spent  in  London.     I  conclude  the  chapter 
witn  a  brief  account  of  Pater's  sudden  death  and  vrilth  a  list  of  his 
books  in  order  of  publication.    The  purpose  of  tne  chapter  is  to  give 
the  readers  of  this  thesis  some  idea  of  the  man  whose  philosophy  is 
being  discussed. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  my  second  chapter,  "The  Metaphysics 
of  Peter",  I  set  up  the  hypothesis  tnat  Pater  does  have  a  metaphysical 
philosophy  in  spite  of  his  repudiation  of  metaphysics.    Then,  I  pro- 
ceed to  prove  that  my  hypothesis  is  a  correct  one. 

First  of  all,  I  speak  of  Pater's  early  interest  in  metaphysics 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford — an  interest  intensified  by  liis  ardent  con- 
cern for  philosophy,    Followiiig  this,  there  is  a  section  describing 
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pater's  grooving  discontent  with  metaphysics  and  his  final  repudiation 
of  it.    Pater's  condemnation  of  metaphysics  is  illustrated  by  the 
citation  of  various  statements  of  repudiation  included  in  his  writ- 
ings.   For  instance,  there  is  the  passage  in  itorius  the  Epicurean 


in  M^ch  Pater  declares  that  men's  minds  are  wearied  arid  oppressed 
by  metaphysical  speculation,    I  then  go  on  to  shov/  that  Pater  was  in- 
fluenced in  his  repudiation  of  metaphysics  by  the  ancient  philosopher, 
Aristippus  of  Gyrene, 

As  further  illustration  of  Pater's  attitude  toward  the  abstract, 
I  discuss  Pater's  ideas  concerning  Beauty.    It  was  not  abstract  Beau- 
ty which  interested  him,  but,  rather.  Beauty  in  the  concrete — the 
Beauty  we  can  see  and  feel.    To  show  what  will  happen  to  the  person 
who  disregards  the  concrete  in  favour  of  the  abstract,  I  characterise 
one  of  Pater's  characters,  Sebastian  van  Storck. 

Hiereupon  I  show  that  Pater  advocated  interest  in  direct  expe- 
rience and  sensation  instead  of  interest  in  metaphysics.    These  ideas, 
I  maintain,  make  Pater's  essentially  aesthetic  and  Epicurean  philoso- 
phy also  metaphysical^  they  fornmlate  for  him  a  practical  metaphysical 
^icureanism.    They  establish  for  Pater  a  materialistic  metaphysics. 

For  further  proof  that  Pater  did  have  a  metaphysics  I  point  out 
that  there  are  numerous  statements  favoxirable  to  metaphysics  through- 
out Pater's  books.    These  favourable  statements,  w'nich  are  contradictory 
to  those  repudiative  statements  cited  previously,  are  then  discussed. 

The  third  chapter  of  my  thesis,  "The  Aestheticism  and  Epicurean- 
ism of  Pater",  is  both  the  longest  and  the  most  important.    For,  as  I 
point  out  in  the  introductory  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  aestheticism 
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and  Epicureanism  form  the  centre  of  Pater's  philosophy,    <iy  first 
step  in  discussing  Pater's  aesthetic  and  Epicurean  ideas  is  to  dis- 
cover his  childhood  attitude  toweird  beauty.    I  find  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  beauty  as  a  child,  but  that  this  sensitivity  be- 
came submerged  during  his  years  at  King's  School,  Canterbury,  and  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford, 

Next,  however,  I  point  out  that  beauty  becaine  Pater's  primary 
interest,  after  he  was  prohibited  from  taking  church  orders  and  after 
his  first  trip  to  Italy.    As  a  result.  Pater  became  an  aesthetic  critic 
and  set  up     definite  aesthetic  principles — such  as  the  one  which 
states  that  the  aesthetic  critic  must  have  a  certain  kind  of  tempera- 
ment.   Several  paragraphs  are  then  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  these 
principles. 

Then,  after  showing  how  Pater  followed  Winckelmann  in  his  con- 
cern for  the  beautiful,  I  discuss  other  ideas  of  Pater  concerning 
beauty.    For  instance,  there  are  his  beliefs  in  the  real  connection 
between  beauty  and  sorrow,  and  of  the  perfect  union  of  beauty  and 
sorrow  in  music.    This  latter  idea  leads  to  a  discussion  of  music  and 
of  art.    According  to  Pater,  music  was  the  norm  of  art.    Also,  he  said, 
art  has  no    end  but  its  own  perfection. 

After  speaking  of  music  and  of  art,  several  pages  axe  devoted  to 
Pater's  ideas  concerning  the  senses  and  sensation.    To  him  the  senses, 
and  especially  sight,  were  very  important.    Through  living  a  life  rich 
in  sensation.  Pater  hoped  to  attain  culture — a  wide,  complete  educa- 
tion.   He  hoped  to  attain  as  perfect  a  life  as  possible. 

This  discussion  of  the  senses  and  of  culture  leads  naturally  to 
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a  discussion  of  Pater *s  emphasis  upon  experience.    Particular  mention 
is  made  here  of  Aristippus  of  Gyrene  and  of  his  influence  upon  Pater, 
in  this  connection.    Noteworthy  also  is  Pater's  insistence  upon  the 
element  of  flux  and  instability  in  experience.    The  present  alone,  he 
says,  really  is.    Because  of  the  continuous  and  rapid  flux  of  things 
and  because  of  the  shortness  of  life,  we  shoiild  crowd  as  many  pulsa- 
tions as  possible  into  the  given  time,    Vfe  should  cultivate  grand  pas- 
sions. 

In  ending  this  chapter  on  Pater's  aesthetic  and  Epicurean  ideas, 
I  mention  the  misunderstanding  which  arose  over  Pater's  insistence  up- 
on grand  passions  and  the  effect  of  this  misinterpretation  upon  him. 
The  chapter  is  concluded  with  a  quotation  from  The  Renaissance, 

I  begin  the  fourth  chapter  of  my  thesis,  "The  Ethics  of  Pater", 
vrith  the  statement  that  Pater's  ethics  was  an  integral  part  of  his 
aestheticism.    Thereupon  I  proceed  to  prove  that  my  introductory  state- 
ment is  true.    First,  I  speak  of  the  most  important  tenet  in  Pater's 
ethics — his  belief  in  perfection.    This  belief  establishes  Pater  as  a 
perfectionist,  and  also  implies  that  it  vias  fulness  of  life  which  he 
set  up  as  the  end  to  be  attained.    For  Pater,  the  attainment  of  this 
end  seemed  to  be  comparatively  easy.    But  for  the  great  majority  of 
us,  such  is  not  tiie  case, 

I  point  out,  however,  that  Pater  does  admit  that  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  the  struggle  for  perfection.    He  says  that  the  ends  are  dis- 
tant and  vague,  that  the  means  are  unknown  and  not  used  by  many  people, 
and  that  most  of  us  concern  ourselves  too  exclusively  and  consciously 
with  the  means  and  ends. 
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Next  I  show  that  in  discussing  his  desire  for  perfection,  and, 
in  cormection  with  this  desire,  the  means  and  ends  of  life.  Pater 
does  set  forth  some  very  explicit  precepts.    These  are:    his  belief 
in  moderation  and  temperance,  his  belief  in  chastity,  his  desire  to 
maintain  self-respect,  and  his  determination  not  to  add  to  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  others.    This  last  idea  in^lies  in  turn  an  element  of  sympathy. 
And,  indeed.  Pater  felt  that  sympathy  was  very  much  needed  in  the  world. 

After  a  discussion  of  these  precepts,  one  of  the  few  statements 
made  by  Pater  concerning  actual  right  and  wrong  is  mentioned — the 
statement  that  right  and  wrong  are  determined  by  custom.    The  con- 
cluding paragraph  then  follows.    In  this  paragraph  I  point  out  that, 
while  Pater's  ethics  was  too  personal  for  others  to  follow  success- 
fully, nevertheless  he  himself  lived  up  to  his  principles. 

The  last  chapter  of  my  thesis  treats  "The  Religion  of  Pater". 
In  my  introductory  paragraphs  I  call  attention  to  the  disagreement 
of  the  critics  over  Pater's  attitude  toward  religion.    Then  I  state 
that  any  classification  of  Pater's  religion  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
llty  opinion  is  that  Pater  was  never  a  confirmed  atheist  and  that  in 
the  course  of  his  life  he  turned  from  skepticism  to  Christianity, 

I  speak  then  of  Pater's  childhood  attitude  tov/ard  religion,  his 
deep  interest  in  religion  at  King's  School,  and  his  repudiation  of 
religion  during  his  undergraduate  years  at  Oxford.    As  illustration 
of  his  religious  skepticism  and  attendant  pessimism,  I  cite  several 
passages  from  his  books.    In  what  follows,  I  show  that  Pater  came  to 
feel  that  tliere  was  an  element  of  hope  in  skepticism^ — a  feeling  that 
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partially  proves  that  he  surely  desired  religious  faith.  Through 
this  hope,  as  well  as  through  his  desire  for  something  definite  to 
hold  by  amid  the  flux  of  things,  was  Pater  drawn,  I  contend,  tov^ard 
Christianity  during  his  later  years. 

Next,  I  show  the  importance  of  ritual  in  winning  Pater  back  to 
faith.  For  it  was  ritual  which  Pater  loved  above  all  else.  Ritual, 
and  especially  the  ritual  of  the  communion  service,  seemed  to  satis- 
fy his  desire  for  escape  from  the  actual.  It  is  clear,  as  I  explain, 
that  Pater's  love  of  ritual  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  ritual 
appeals  to  the  senses — the  senses  so  much  emphasised  in  Pater's  aes- 
theticisia. 

Following  this,  I  give  both  adverse  and  favourable  criticism 
of  this  devotion  of  Pater  to  the  ritualistic  side  of  Christianity, 
I  myself  join  with  Thomas  Steams  ELiot  in  defending  Pater,  Then, 
I  try  to  prove  that  ritual  acted  for  Pater  as  a  stepping-stone  be- 
tween skepticism  and  faith.    In  doing  this,  I  cite  Pater's  frequent 
references  to  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  well  as  give  the  testimony 
of  several  critics;  and  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Pater  de- 
sired to  know  about  the  future  life  and  tended  to  belief  in  it. 
Lastly,  I  speak  of  the  benefits  which  Pater  felt  could  be  gleaned 
from  religion,  of  his  idea  that  religion  is  modified  by  whatever 
modifies  a  man's  life,  and  of  his  belief  that  a  universal  pagan  senti- 
ment forms  the  broad  foundation  of  all  religions. 
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